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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


On  October  3,  1962,  a special  Sesquicentennial  Convocation  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  five  new  professors  into  the  faculty  of  the  Semi- 
nary. The  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  President  of 
i Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  We  appreciate  his  permission  to 
publish,  “Theological  Education  in  the  Ecumenical  Era,”  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 

In  recognition  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  appearance  of  the  Pleidel- 
berg  Catechism,  President  McCord  delivered  an  address  during  Founder’s 
Day  exercises  at  Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Penna.  His  discussion  of  what 
Williston  Walker  called  “the  most  sweet-spirited  and  experiential  of  the  ex- 
positions of  Calvinism,”  is  the  substance  of  a scholarly  article,  “The  Heidel- 
berg Catechism:  An  Ecumenical  Confession.” 

Under  the  auspices  of  National  Council  of  Churches  a delegation  of  Ameri- 
can churchmen  visited  Russia  in  September,  1962.  Dr.  Charles  C.  West, 
Professor  of  Christian  Ethics,  a member  of  the  group,  has  set  down  for  us 
his  impressions  and  reflections  in  an  interesting  article,  “Church  and  World 
in  the  Soviet  Union.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Service,  Society  of  America,  held  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  November  16,  1962,  one  of  two  excellent  papers 
presented  was  “Liturgical  Place,”  by  Howard  G.  Hageman,  Minister  of  the 
North  Reformed  Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Hageman  delivered  the 
Stone  Lectures  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  i960. 

Two  sermons  of  much  interest  are  published  in  response  to  numerous  re- 
‘ quests : “The  Faith  of  A Sceptic”  was  given  in  Princeton  University  Chapel 
by  Professor  James  Barr  on  November  11,  1962;  and  “Creative  Insecurity” 
was  delivered  by  Professor  Paul  Scherer  in  Miller  Chapel  at  the  annual  Voca- 
tions Conference,  March  4,  1962. 

An  article,  “Can  Character  Be  Changed? — A Protestant  Viewpoint,” 
has  been  written  by  Dr.  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff,  Professor  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion and  author  of  a recent  volume,  How  to  Evaluate  Your  Christian  Edu- 
cation Program  (Westminster). 


THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  ECUMENICAL  ERA 

Henry  P.  Van  Dusen 


Some  twenty  years  ago,  President 
John  Mackay,  a close  friend  of  long 
standing,  invited  me  to  speak  at  an  in- 
formal Tuesday  evening  student  meet- 
ing in  the  Miller  Chapel  on  the  Chris- 
tian World  Movement.  I gladly  ac- 
cepted. 

I well  recall  that  the  Chapel  was 
crowded,  the  response  gratifyingly  cor- 
dial and  appreciative.  After  the  Bene- 
diction, as  we  were  strolling  across  the 
campus  toward  the  President’s  Home, 
Dr.  Mackay  remarked  (with  obvious 
elation)  : “Henry,  do  you  realize  that 
this  is  the  first  time  on  record  when  a 
professor  of  Union  Seminary  has  spo- 
ken to  a Princeton  Seminary  audience  ?” 
How  far  we  have  moved  in  two  dec- 
ades ! In  any  event,  I am  honored  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  succession  of 
eminent  churchmen  who  have  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Princeton  this  past  year 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  old  institu- 
tion, advancing  with  new  power  under 
vigorous  leadership,  and  to  affirm  ties 
of  comradeship  which  are  no  less  warm 
within  a healthy  rivalry. 

I 

Our  thought  in  this  hour  is  to  center 
upon  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
present  (what  we  delight  to  call,  the 
“existential”)  situation,  upon  the  spe- 
cial problems  and  challenges  to  theo- 
logical education  in  the  Ecumenical  Era. 

But,  first  we  should  register  a caveat. 
If  there  is  one  distortion  in  outlook 
which  dogs  the  American  mentality 


more  than  any  other,  it  is  preoccupation 
with  the  contemporary.  Of  that  Ameri- 
can cult  of  contemporaneity,  we  church-  • 
men,  yes  we  theologians,  tend  to  be  ex- 
treme and  unblushing  devotees. 

A novice’s  knowledge  of  Church  His- 
tory should  have  taught  us  that  special 
characteristics  of  a particular  time  are 
never  as  distinctive  or  as  significant  as 
we  like  to  suppose.  Likewise,  that  so- 
called  “new  truth”  is  never  as  new  or  as 
true  as  is  claimed.  Therefore,  while  we 
shall  attempt  to  focus  upon  the  factors 
which  make  claim  upon  theological  ed- 
ucation in  our  day,  they  should  be  set 
within  the  context  of  the  underlying,  the 
basically  unchanging  situation  of  theo- 
logical education  always. 

It  is  a truism  that  our  age  is  domi- 
nated by  both  the  concept  and  the  reality 
of  tension.  But,  to  us  in  the  theological 
seminaries,  this  is  no  unfamiliar  predica- 
ment. It  is  rather  our  accustomed  state. 
The  theological  school  which  is  alive  to 
its  true  situation  and  task  stands  always 
at  the  heart  of  a veritable  network  of 
tensions.  Four  in  particular: 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  tension 
between  the  past  and  the  present. 

It  is  custodian  of  a “faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,”  a heritage  mined 
in  an  ancient  age,  minted  in  supreme 
and  definitive  form  two  thousand  years 
ago,  refined  and  enriched  by  the  testing 
of  the  centuries,  carried  down  those  cen- 
turies within  the  living  body  of  our 
earth’s  oldest,  most  resilient,  most  tena- 
cious institution — the  Christian  Move- 
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ment.  In  the  hackneyed  gibe  that  the 
Church  is  incurably  conservative  is  this 
much  truth.  The  Christian  Church  has, 
in  fact,  been  Western  civilization’s 
great  conservator.  We  cannot  be  apos- 
tate to  that  trust  and  its  truth.  And  we 
declare  a Gospel  “the  same,  yesterday, 
today  and  forever.” 

Yet  the  theological  school  is  also  un- 
der command  of  its  own  age — in  our 
case,  an  age  largely  ignorant  of  that 
heritage,  and  where  not  ignorant,  dis- 
dainful. We  must  live  fully  within  this 
present — responsive  to  its  discoveries 
and  grateful  for  its  achievements,  suf- 
fering gently  its  illusion  that  “all  things 
have  become  new,”  sharing  unreserved- 
ly in  its  problems,  its  hopes,  its  agonies. 
We  must  serve  our  own  day,  with  all 
its  aberrations,  or  be  recreant  to  our 
charge.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that 
that  role  is  borne  without  strain. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  stands  in  tension  between 
the  command  of  the  Gospel  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  churches. 

It  welcomes  to  its  halls  young  men 
and  women  ruddy  with  youthful  ideal- 
ism, more  often  than  not  claimed  for 
Christian  service  by  clear  vision  of 
Christ’s  Gospel,  ardent  to  bear  that 
Gospel,  undiluted,  to  a Church  and  so- 
ciety desperately  needing  its  catharsis 
and  its  healing.  We  yearn  to  send  forth 
prophets  in  the  authentic  succession  of 
old,  tooled  for  the  prophetic  task  of  to- 
day. 

Then  comes  the  insistent  demand  of 
the  market,  of  the  churches  to  whom 
these  youth  shall  minister:  “Send  us  no 
revolutionaries,  no  questioners  of  the 
accepted  conventions,  no  disturbers  of 
our  comfortable  complacencies.” 

Our  task  is  no  easy  resolution  of  this 
dilemma,  but  the  schooling  of  men  in 


its  inescapable  bonds  so  that  they  will 
never,  their  whole  ministry  through, 
seek  escape  through  futile  defiance  or 
flaccid  conformity.  But  it  lays  upon  our 
thought  and  life  a heavy  weight  of 
strain. 

3.  Again,  every  theological  school, 
unless  it  evade  a major  duty,  stands  al- 
ways in  tension  between  the  reality  of 
the  true  Church  and  the  actualities  of 
our  churches. 

We  are  pledged  to  “one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism” ; therefore,  one 
Church  of  Christ.  We  are  under  orders 
from  one,  or  it  may  be  several,  of  the 
multitudinous  fragments  of  that  Church, 
each  taking  to  itself  the  authority  and 
claims  which  belong  properly  only  to 
the  Whole.  We  must  seek  and  preach 
the  entire  will  of  Christ.  We  must 
countenance  if  not  partner  the  most  fla- 
grant and  shameful  denial  of  that  will 
of  which  Christians  are  guilty — divi- 
sions within  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Bound  to  our  separated  churches  in 
duty,  we  are  involved  with  them  in  the 
hypocrisy  which  poisons  their  souls  and 
forever  robs  them  of  that  portion  of 
power  which  only  a united  witness  and 
a single  strategy  could  generate.  We 
are  bidden  to  be  one  Body.  We  are 
compelled  to  accept  and  perpetuate 
limbs  severed  from  one  another  in  pid- 
dling pride,  pettiness  and  ineffective- 
ness.  Woe  to  us  if  we  do  not  suffer  the 
pain  of  truncated  members  which  can 
grow  in  health  only  within  the  organism 
of  Christ’s  true  Body ! 

4.  Lastly,  most  of  the  lesser  stresses 
are  caught  up  in,  all  are  overshadowed 
by,  the  one  omnipresent  tension  which 
sets  the  very  conditions  of  existence, 
not  only  for  the  seminaries,  or  even  for 
the  churches,  but  for  every  Christian 
worthy  of  the  name — the  tension  be- 
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tween  the  faith  and  the  world — be- 
tween the  axioms  regarding  life  and  his- 
tory and  reality  which  are  the  elemental 
bedrock  of  Christian  certitude  and  the 
assumptions  concerning  life  and  history 
and  reality  which  do  in  fact  control  the 
conduct  of  ninety  per  cent  of  men  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  time.  We  are  committed, 
absolutely  committed  by  conviction  and 
by  pledged  allegiance,  to  truth  as  it  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.  We  live  and  move  and 
must  do  our  work  among  men,  and 
within  a nation,  and  of  a world  which 
deny  and  flout  that  truth  at  every  mo- 
ment. 

II 

Life  habituated  to  tension — that  is 
the  standard  equipment  of  the  theo- 
logical school  to  wrestle  with  the  dis- 
tinctive issues  of  today.  Let  neither  it, 
nor  any  of  its  members,  attempt  to 
evade  or  escape  that  fate.  Within  that 
framework,  what  issues  level  a major 
claim  upon  theological  education  at  this 
hour,  I shall  suggest  four : 

In  these  latter  days,  the  most  sig- 
nificant, as  it  is  certainly  the  most  strik- 
ing, feature  of  our  “existential”  situa- 
tion has  been  what  Dr.  Blake  captioned 
in  a popular  journal  a few  years  ago : 
“The  Current  Boom  in  Religion.” 
Whatever  our  view  of  its  present 
strength  or  its  enduring  worth,  there 
are  at  least  two  features  of  this  current 
“boom  in  religion”  with  direct  and 
sobering  bearing  upon  the  task  and 
program  of  theological  education : 
i.  The  revival  of  religion  has,  thus 
far,  been  paralleled  by  no  corresponding 
resurgence  or  recovery  of  morality.  Just 
here  is  the  most  disturbing,  confounding 
contradiction  of  our  present  moral  and 
spiritual  situation.  At  the  present  time, 
we  may  rejoice  that  we  are  gaining 


ground  on  the  spiritual  battlefront. 
Would  anyone  question  that  we  are  still 
losing  ground  in  the  field  of  morality? 
If  one  could  plot  the  complex  and  illu- 
sive data  on  a graph,  the  curve  of  re- 
ligious vitality  and  the  curve  of  moral 
health  would  be  seen  to  be  moving  in 
opposite  directions.  In  a sentence,  in 
contemporary  America,  religion  is 
gaining  ground ; morality  is  steadily 
losing  ground.  Make  no  mistake.  De- 
spite all  the  heartening  signs — increased 
church  memberships  and  attendance  and 
giving,  religious  or  pseudo-religious 
books  at  the  top  of  every  list  of  best- 
sellers, an  obvious  upsurge  of  spiritual 
longing,  even  unprecedented  numbers 
and  quality  of  candidates  for  the  Minis- 
try— in  the  larger  view,  the  Christian 
Church  is  not  gaining  ground ; we  are 
not  even  holding  our  own.  An  article 
in  Presbyterian  Life  not  so  long  ago, 
bore  the  arresting  caption : “Holding 
The  Bridgeheads.”  It  was  describing 
the  situation  of  the  Christian  Mission 
overseas.  The  same  title  might  be  used 
to  define  the  position  of  the  Church-at- 
home.  The  labors  of  the  churches  today 
can  be  more  accurately  described  as  a 
“holding  operation”  than  a triumphant 
advance. 

I dare  not  delay  to  attempt  to  explain 
that  contradiction.  I suspect  that  it  may 
lie  in  some  part  along  these  lines : re- 
ligion is,  normally,  the  parent  and  sus- 
tainer  of  morals.  Earlier  religious  re- 
vivals in  this  country  were  not  only  ac- 
companied by  vigorous  moral  renewals  : 
they  built  up  enormous  reservoirs  of 
residual  moral  conviction,  habit,  and  re- 
sources, like  the  reservoirs  of  good  will 
toward  the  U.S.A.,  built  up  over  the 
years  by  Christian  Missions,  which  Mr. 
Wendell  Willkie  discovered  when  he 
circled  the  globe  shortly  before  his 
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death.  We  have  been  living  on  those  re- 
serves, drawing  on  them  without  ade- 
quate replenishment.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  run  dry.  Thus  far  the  return  to 
religion  in  our  day  has  produced  no 
corresponding  moral  fruitage.  That  may 
raise  some  question  as  to  the  quality 
and  worth  of  the  religion.  I would  ven- 
ture this  judgment : religion  and  mo- 
rality are,  by  their  very  natures,  too 
intimately  involved  to  continue  to  move 
indefinitely  in  opposite  directions.  Ei- 
ther there  will  be  ethical  renewal  to 
match  the  current  spiritual  reawaken- 
ing, moral  revival  flowering  from  re- 
ligious revival,  or  the  latter  will  fritter 
out  into  futility,  like  water  seeping  into 
desert  sand.  And  our  final  state  will  be 
worse  than  our  first — religious  sterility 
to  match  moral  anarchy. 

Here  then  is  an  urgent  challenge  to 
theological  education.  The  call  comes 
to  a more  realistic  recognition  of  where 
we  stand  in  this  whole  matter  of  the 
current  return  to  religion.  Next,  to  a 
clarification  and  crystallization  of  con- 
viction— as  to  what  the  relations  of  re- 
ligion and  morals  should  be — and  must 
become.  Then,  to  a deliberate  and  reso- 
lute striving  to  bring  not  only  convic- 
tion of  mind  but  manner  of  life  into 
conformity  with  Christian  moral  prin- 
ciples, illumined  and  sustained  and  con- 
firmed by  authentic  Christian  faith. 

2.  A second  feature  of  this  prevailing 
“boom  in  religion”  bears  even  more  di- 
rectly upon  our  specific  task  in  prepar- 
ing leadership  for  the  churches  of  to- 
morrow. It,  likewise,  is  arresting;  I 
would  be  prepared  to  say,  alarming. 

I have  been  struck  (and  disturbed) 
by  two  recent,  entirely  independent, 
comments  by  two  distinguished  Euro- 
pean observers  on  the  state  of  religion 
in  America  at  the  present  time.  Both 


affirm  the  widely  recognized  “return” 
to  religion.  And  then,  both  go  on  to 
voice  a misgiving,  essentially  the  same 
misgiving. 

The  most  perceptive  and  trustworthy 
European  interpreter  of  the  United 
States,  Professor  D.  W.  Brogan  of 
Cambridge,  summarizes  his  impressions 
thus : 

“Religion  in  the  USA,  like  many 
other  things,  is  booming.  . . . That 
there  is  a genuine  religious  revival, 
I do  not  doubt.  That  the  churches  are 
not  in  retreat,  I do  not  doubt.  I do 
doubt  if  the  intellectual  truce  can  be 
kept  up  indefinitely,  in  which  few 
people  dare  to  ask,  ‘Is  this  true?’” 

An  even  more  arresting  caveat  has 
been  registered  by  one  of  your  own 
Faculty  with  peculiarly  high  qualifica- 
tions for  judgment.  Dr.  John  Hick, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  at  Cornell,  reported  his 
discovery  of  a most  surprising — in  many 
ways,  a most  heartening — interest  of 
American  undergraduates  in  religion; 
and  then  confessed  that  there  is  one 
feature  of  this  interest  in  religion  which 
troubles  him  deeply : “students’  almost 
total  unconcern  with  the  issue  of  truth.” 
“Almost  total  unconcern  with  the  is- 
sue of  truth”;  “Few  people  dare  ask, 
‘Is  this  true?’”  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
exactly  what  it  is  that  these  two  com- 
mentators, from  entirely  different  points 
of  view  and  on  the  basis  of  quite  dif- 
ferent observations,  are  pointing  to.  But 
that  they  are  calling  attention  to  some- 
thing of  immense  importance,  few  of 
us  would  question.  At  the  least,  they 
seem  to  be  suggesting  that,  in  all  the 
widespread  and  favorable  attention  to 
religion  in  these  days,  no  one  is  trou- 
bling— Professor  Brogan  says  “no  one 
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dares” — to  force  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  faith  which  is  so  widely 
proclaimed  and  accepted  is  really  true ; 
whether  its  affirmations  are  grounded 
in  reality. 

Behind  this  “disinterest  in  truth,”  this 
distrust  of  the  mind,  this  disparagement 
of  clear,  honest,  critical  thinking,  is  an 
unrecognized  and  unintended  indiffer- 
ence to  God  who  is  Truth  as  well  as 
Power  and  Love.  At  its  heart,  just  be- 
neath the  surface,  lies  a hidden  but  ulti- 
mately disastrous  scepticism  as  to 
whether  Christian  faith  can  stand  up  to 
rigorous  scrutiny,  can  vindicate  its  be- 
liefs as  true. 

So  far  as  these  two  perceptive  and 
sympathetic  visitors  have  fastened  on 
fact — and  I believe  they  have — it  is  dis- 
quieting. Dr.  Brogan  is  certainly  cor- 
rect: if  there  be  a truce  between  intel- 
lect and  faith,  between  learning  and 
religion,  it  cannot  long  continue ; and, 
especially,  in  the  centers  of  education. 
By  the  same  token,  a theological  semi- 
nary is  the  place,  above  all  others,  where 
these  caveats  must  be  tested,  this  chal- 
lenge met.  The  vindication  of  the  valid- 
ity of  Christian  faith  to  minds  schooled 
in  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the  modern 
world — that,  I take  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  demands  upon  the  schools 
where  Christian  scholarship  centers  and 
which  are  charged  to  prepare  those 
who  must  render  that  faith  intelligible 
and  intellectually  convincing  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men. 

3.  Any  survey  of  challenges  to  theo- 
logical education  in  our  day  must  face 
the  bearing  upon  our  task  of  what  is,  by 
common  recognition,  the  most  striking 
and  most  significant  new  feature  of  the 
state  of  Religion,  not  now  within  Ameri- 
can Society  as  a whole,  but  within  the 
life  of  the  Churches  themselves.  I re- 


fer, of  course,  to  the  emergence  of  Ecu- 
menical Christianity. 

What  are  the  implications  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Reformation  for  theological  ed- 
ucation? Is  it  too  harsh  to  suggest  that, 
for  the  most  part,  the  seminaries  are 
hardly  aware  that  there  is  such  a ques- 
tion, demanding  their  attention?  Cer- 
tainly no  adequate  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  spell  out  the  answer,  despite 
the  pioneering  inauguration  of  a chair 
in  “Ecumenics”  here. 

What  is  required  is  that  theological 
education  in  its  every  aspect  be  recast 
within  the  enveloping  reality  of  World 
Christianity,  both  as  World  Mission  and 
as  World  Organism.  That  implies  a 
thoroughgoing  reorientation  both  of  the 
general  philosophy  and  framework,  and 
of  every  major  discipline.  It  implies 
that  every  one  of  our  theological  col- 
leges, whether  denominational  or  inter- 
denominational or  non-denominational 
in  sponsorship,  should  regard  itself, 
with  new  seriousness,  as  a training 
school  for  leadership,  not  of  a particu- 
lar Communion,  but  of  the  One  Uni- 
versal Church  of  Christ. 

Most  Communions  baptize  into  the 
Universal  Church  of  Christ.  We  em- 
ploy the  same  historic  Trinitarian  bap- 
tismal formula,  given  to  us  all  from  the 
days  when  the  Church  was  one,  and  was 
intended  never  to  be  otherwise.  Many 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  Christians 
will  acknowledge  membership  simply 
in  “The  Church  of  Christ,”  and  to  a 
much  earlier  day  when  they  will  hold 
provisional  and  intermediate  member- 
ship in  “The  Church  of  Christ : Pres- 
byterian,” “The  Church  of  Christ : 
Methodist,”  “The  Church  of  Christ : 
Lutheran,”  etc.  In  loyalty  to  that  goal, 
and  as  a concrete  means  toward  its  ful- 
fillment, should  we  not  all  now  train 
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men  for  the  “ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,”  and  for  no  other ? 

With  respect  to  curriculum,  this 
means  not  merely  that  courses  in  the 
history  and  present  reality  and  prob- 
lems of  World  Christianity  in  its  two 
aspects — Christian  Missions  and  Chris- 
tian Unity — should  take  a place,  a cen- 
tral place,  in  every  student’s  required 
program  of  study,  but  also  that  each  of 
the  traditional  subjects  should  be  re- 
cast in  that  perspective. 

By  the  same  token,  Christian  Mis- 
sions, which  now  holds  an  incidental 
and  precarious  position  in  so  many 
seminary  curricula,  an  addendum  to  the 
main  subject  matter,  should  move  to  a 
place  of  unchallenged  centrality.  It 
should  be  presented  as  the  key  to 
Church  History,  the  growing  edge  of 
Christianity’s  most  vigorous  and  vital 
impact  upon  the  world  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  making  far  more  urgent 
command  upon  our  attention  and  our 
devotion  than  any  of  the  traditional  in- 
struments of  perpetuating  our  familiar 
parish  activities.  More  important,  Mis- 
sions should  be  set  forth,  never  as  the 
work  of  a particular  Communion,  but 
as  the  story  of  the  entire  Christian 
World  Mission  in  all  its  sweep  and 
range,  its  variety  and  comprehensive- 
ness, its  diversity  yet  interdependence, 
as  a single  Movement.  No  wonder 
Christian  Missions  as  often  presented 
make  so  little  claim  upon  the  imagina- 
tion and  enthusiasm  of  our  church 
members,  and  upon  the  life-devotion  of 
our  young  ministers ! All  they  are  asked 
to  read  is  their  denominational  mis- 
sionary magazine  which  confines  its  con- 
tents to  that  denomination’s  work.  As 
well  attempt  to  play  a great  symphony 
upon  a single  instrument,  whether  fid- 
dle or  flute ! The  glory  of  the  Christian 


World  Mission  today — a glory  surpass- 
ing the  loftiest  ideas  of  many  of  us — 
is  not  to  be  discovered  in  this  or  that 
particular  project,  in  one  or  another 
mission,  in  this  or  that  geographical 
area.  It  lies  in  the  Christian  World 
Mission  in  its  entirety,  made  up  of 
thousands  of  individual  pieces  of  work, 
advanced  by  scores  of  separate  missions 
in  a hundred  different  lands.  So  it  must 
be  seen,  truly  to  be  understood.  So  it 
must  be  known,  fully  to  win  our  ap- 
preciation and  allegiance. 

Finally,  let  us  approach  the  most 
delicate  of  all  subjects  of  theological 
study,  the  citadel  of  particularism  and 
prejudice — systematic  theology.  Theol- 
ogy should  present  always  the  universal 
Christian  faith,  never  the  teaching  of  a 
particular  Communion.  It  should  de- 
liberately employ  textbooks  written  by 
theologians  of  all  the  major  traditions, 
as  variant  expositions  of  a common 
theme.  It  should  also  acquaint  students 
with  the  cherished  convictions  of  each 
principal  tradition,  pointing  to  what 
they  themselves  would  consider  most 
distinctive  and  most  important,  and 
searching  for  truths  lying  within  essen- 
tial Christian  faith  which  others  have 
neglected  and  they  have  reclaimed.  Sys- 
tematic theology  should  be  so  taught, 
not  primarily  to  nourish  ecumenical 
Christians  for  the  next  generation,  but 
because  that  is  the  true  logic  of  Chris- 
tian belief.  But  such  teaching  should 
have,  as  a by-product,  the  training  of 
ministers  for  the  one  universal  Church 
of  Christ. 

4.  Lastly — and  candor  compels  the 
confession  that  this  is  a strictly  personal 
opinion,  as  you  will  quickly  recognize 
(as  Paul  warned  his  readers,  “ This  is 
of  Paul.”)  : I shall  venture  the  forecast 
that  history  will  judge  that,  in  our  day, 


IO 
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the  crucial  issue  for  Christianity  was 
being  determined,  not  in  its  confronta- 
tion with  the  secular  world  or  renascent 
non-Christian  Religions,  nor  even  in  the 
fulfillment  of  Christian  Unity,  but  with- 
in theological  scholarship — at  its  very 
center,  its  fulcrum,  upon  which  all  else 
turns : the  clarity  of  its  apprehension 
of,  and  firmness  of  its  hold  upon,  Jesus 
Christ ; or,  more  accurately,  of  his  grip 
upon  it. 

There  is  neither  time  nor  need  to 
review  the  all  too  familiar  current  un- 
certainties about  our  knowledge  of  Je- 
sus. One  may  be  permitted  the  obiter 
dictum  that  he  has  delved  into  the 
grounds  for  that  scepticism  in  their 
most  authoritative  presentations — and 
has  emerged  unconvinced.  You  recall 
Whitehead’s  stinging  indictment  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  theologians  who 
bowed  a too  ready  and  facile  knee  to  the 
prevailing  scientific  materialism : “In 
the  nineteenth  century,  some  of  the 
deeper  thinkers  among  the  theologians 
and  philosophers  were  muddled  think- 
ers.” In  the  longer  and  easier  perspec- 
tive of  decades,  they  now  appear  absurd 
and  pathetic.  Again,  I shall  risk  my 
skin  to  forecast  that,  in  the  longer  and 
truer  perspective  of  decades  hence,  no 
small  part  of  the  dominant  current  New 
Testament  dogma  will  appear  ridiculous 
— and  pathetic ; its  scholars,  “muddled 
thinkers.” 

One  is  keenly  aware  of  the  difficulties. 
But  one  also  knows  that  the  Reality 
which  has  served  Christianity  as  de- 
terminative norm  across  the  centuries 
has  not  been  the  scholars’  biography  of 
Jesus  or  the  theologians’  construct  of 
Christ.  It  has  been — the  figure  portrayed 
in  the  Gospels.  In  every  age,  the  plain 
man,  picking  up  this  plain  tale  in  his 
pitiable  ignorance  of  New  Testament 


scholarship,  has  found  himself  gripped 
by  a living  man  of  history  who  not  only 
stands  out  upon  the  records  with  re- 
markable clarity  but  reaches  forth  from 
the  records  to  conscript  the  allegiance 
of  his  soul.  And  through  these  same 
admittedly  imperfect  records,  Jesus 
Christ  ever  afresh  lays  constraint  upon 
the  Movement  which  bears  his  name, 
impelling  it  to  new  advances  for  ful- 
fillment of  his  purposes  in  the  world. 

The  reclamation  of  that  Figure,  in 
sharpened  clarity  and  heightened  pow- 
er, was,  of  course,  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  so-called  “Liberal  Theology,” 
now  so  widely  discredited,  by  many  dis- 
missed, some  would  say  demised.  I 
know  of  no  one  of  whatever  theological 
outlook  or  allegiance  who  has  ques- 
tioned Donald  Baillie’s  dictum : “We 
can  never  return  to  the  pre- Jesus  of 
History  Christology.” 

We  cannot  attempt  a resolution  of 
the  scholarly  issue.  One  can  insist  upon 
its  importance.  The  contemporary  para- 
phrase of  Paul’s  formula  of  salvation 
might  be : 

“By  symbol  are  you  saved,  through 
myth ; and  that  not  of  yourselves ; it 
is  the  gift  of  the  form-critics.” 

But,  there  is  no  salvation  in  symbol, 
far  less  in  myth.  For  a symbol  is,  in 
principle,  no  more  than  a signpost, 
pointing  toward  Reality.  And  myth,  if 
not  true  to  its  original  meaning  of  fairy- 
tale, is,  at  most,  a pictorial  suggestion 
of  Reality.  There  is  no  salvation  save 
in  God.  And  salvation  which  may  right- 
ly be  named  “Christian”  is  through  In- 
carnation : through  God,  the  Living 
God,  the  One  and  only  True  God,  in  the 
true  man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  that 
same  Living  Person  across  the  ages 
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and  today.  This  is  the  single  sine  qua 
non  of  Christian  faith. 

Christianity  could,  if  necessary,  get 
along  without  many  things  often  held 
to  be  indispensable  for  its  survival, 
though  not  without  loss ; and  has,  in 
fact,  done  so : without  formal  church 
structure,  since  there  was  none  at  the 
outset ; without  an  ordained  ministry — 
God  be  praised  for  the  Friends,  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  others  ! — without 
a creed,  beyond  the  original  Apostolic 
Confession:  “Jesus  is  Lord.” 

Christianity  without  the  figure  and 
face,  the  mind  and  above  all  the  faith 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  doubtless 
continue  as  an  important  religious 
movement  in  the  world.  In  due  time,  it 
would  no  longer  be  identifiable  as  au- 
thentic Christian  Faith.  It  would  be 
discovered  to  have  lost  Christianity’s 
sine  qua  non,  its  only  indispensable  : 
its  continuity  and  inner  cohesion,  which 
lie,  not  in  ecclesiastical  tradition  or 
organization  or  declaration,  but  in  the 
binding  power  of  that  Figure;  its  au- 


thority which  speaks,  not  through  men’s 
formularies,  but  through  the  Voice  of 
God  in  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ;  its 
unique  capacity  for  self-criticism  and 
renewal,  its  power  for  expansion  and 
extension,  rekindled  ever  and  again 
across  the  centuries  through  fresh  con- 
tact with  that  Person.  Nothing  less  than 
this  is  at  stake  in  the  Church’s  certi- 
tude of  its  central  reality,  its  fulcrum, 
its  animating  heart — Jesus  Christ,  dis- 
closed in  power  in  the  Living  Christ  of 
the  centuries,  but  defined  as  to  authen- 
ticity in  the  life  and  mind  and  faith  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Just  here  is  the  crux  of  Christianity: 
“God  who  commanded  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness”  [i.e.,  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  forevisioned  in  Genesis  I,  ap- 
prehended in  a sound  Natural  Theol- 
ogy]— this  same  God  has  caused  his 
light  to  shine  in  our  hearts,  “to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 


SAINTS 

There  was  the  minister  who,  when  called  to  a large,  thriving  church,  accepted  the  call  on 
condition  that  all  the  fifty-seven  groups  of  the  church  would  disband  for  a year  while  the 
entire  membership  engaged  in  study  oriented  toward  witness  and  service  to  the  world,  begin- 
ning in  the  church’s  own  front  yard.  Not  the  millennium,  but  a significant  gesture!  Not  a 
complete  reversal  of  everything  that  comes  naturally  to  the  only  kind  of  “saints”  God  has 
on  earth,  but  an  important  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  with  courageous  leadership 
and  a loyal  people.  Not  the  attainment  of  perfection  (which  is  not — and  is  not  meant  to  be — 
of  this  world),  but  an  imaginative  response  to  the  challenge  of  the  Gospel.  Such  changes  in 
the  life  of  the  church  speak  for  themselves.  The  early  Christians  conquered  the  Roman  Em- 
pire far  more  by  the  witness  of  their  common  life  than  by  all  their  preaching  and  formal 
apologetics. 

— John  R.  Bodo,  in  “Pointers  for  a Perplexed  Pastor,”  Theology  Today, 
XIX,  4 (Jan.,  1963),  p.  468. 


THE  HEIDELBERG  CATECHISM: 
AN  ECUMENICAL  CONFESSION 

Jas.  I.  McCord 


It  is  a very  great  honor  to  be  asked 
to  deliver  the  Founder’s  Day  address 
at  Ursinus  College  and  to  have  been 
made  an  alumnus,  honoris  causa,  of  this 
distinguished  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. As  a member  of  a sister  communion 
within  the  Reformed  family,  I have  for 
many  years  been  impressed  with  your 
spiritual  and  intellectual  standards  and 
with  the  contribution  Ursinus  has  made 
in  the  training  of  Christian  leadership 
for  service  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  January,  1963,  Reformed  churches 
throughout  the  world  will  be  celebrat- 
ing the  Quarto-centenary  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  an 
inspired  document  produced  by  two 
scholars,  Ursinus  and  Olevianus,  when 
both  were  in  their  twenties.  This  anni- 
versary will  be  the  occasion  of  the 
publication  of  a fresh  translation  of  the 
text  of  the  Catechism  into  English,  and 
of  commentaries,  books,  and  addresses, 
not  merely  out  of  filial  duty  to  the  past 
but  primarily  as  witnesses  to  a living 
confession  still  at  the  heart  of  a great 
Christian  tradition. 

The  relevance  of  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism came  home  to  me  afresh  in  the 
summer  of  1956,  when  I was  a member 
of  a team  of  three  ministers  sent  on 
a preaching  mission  to  the  Reformed 
churches  in  Slovakia.  Here  was  a tradi- 
tion I had  not  known  before,  a remnant 
of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  church 
that  now  finds  itself  cut  off  from  Buda- 
pest and  Debrecen.  It  is  part  of  a 
church  to  whom  life  under  the  cross  is 


not  strange,  for  the  restrictions  under 
the  present  communist  regime  are  sim- 
ilar to  restrictions  known  in  earlier 
years  under  the  Turks  and  the  Haps- 
burgs.  My  colleagues  and  I,  who  had 
come  from  abroad  and  who  had  only 
read  of  the  pressures  under  which  the 
church  lived,  were  completely  unpre- 
pared for  the  crowds  that  thronged  ev- 
ery service  and  for  the  high  percentage 
of  young  people  found  worshipping  in 
each  congregation.  When  we  made  in- 
quiries about  how  the  church  is  able  to 
hold  its  youth  in  the  face  of  steady 
Marxist  propaganda,  we  were  told  that 
each  minister  instructs  the  young  peo- 
ple of  his  congregation  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  using  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism as  the  basis  of  his  teaching.  Here, 
indeed,  is  a living  symbol,  still  able  to 
accomplish  that  for  which  it  was  first 
prepared  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  designed  to  be  at  once  a guide  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  youth  and 
a confession  of  faith  for  the  whole 
church. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  belongs  to 
a family  of  confessional  statements,  for 
it  has  been  characteristic  of  Reformed 
churches  never  to  have  produced  a com- 
mon confession  of  faith  as  did  the  Lu- 
therans in  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
“This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact,”  as  Dr. 
Visser ’t  Hooft  has  reminded  us,  “that 
the  ‘Reformed’  Reformation  has  several 
different  sources  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  confessions  of  faith,  according 
to  Reformed  doctrine,  have  a concrete 
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and  historical  rather  than  a general  and 
permanent  significance.  They  are  provi- 
sional statements  of  the  teachings  of  a 
given  church,  statements  which  can  and 
should  be  tested  again  and  again  in  the 
light  of  God’s  present  and  active  Word 
spoken  through  Holy  Scripture,  which 
alone  is  the  ‘infallible  rule,’  and  to  which 
‘no  human  documents,  however  holy 
they  may  have  been,  should  be  com- 
pared.’ ” 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  has  steadfastly  resisted  all 
pressures  to  draw  up  a confessional 
statement  for  all  its  member  churches. 
However,  it  is  time  for  the  Alliance 
now  to  take  the  lead  in  introducing  to 
its  entire  constituency  the  many  con- 
fessions that  have  sprung  up  in  the  Re- 
formed tradition  and  that  should  be 
shared  as  a common  heritage.  I am  quite 
certain,  for  example,  that  my  own  com- 
munion would  be  immeasurably  en- 
riched if  it  added  to  its  present  subordi- 
nate standards,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  the  Shorter  and  Larger 
Catechisms,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
and  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  may,  for 
several  reasons,  be  styled  the  most  ecu- 
menical confession  of  the  Reformation 
period.  This  characteristic  was  inherent 
in  its  genesis.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  religious  situation  was  extreme- 
ly complicated  during  the  Reformation, 
and  nowhere  were  the  complications 
greater  than  in  Germany.  It  is  well  to 
be  reminded,  as  we  begin  this  short  sur- 
vey of  the  Catechism’s  background,  that 
no  less  an  authority  than  the  Lutheran 
historian,  Ernst  Troeltsch,  has  claimed 
that  “it  was  only  the  resistance  of  Ger- 
man Lutheranism,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Anglicanism,  which  forced  Cal- 


vinism to  become  an  independent  Prot- 
estant church.”  This  type  of  Prot- 
estantism found  its  way  late  into  the 
Rhineland,  although  Bucer’s  Reforma- 
tion in  Strasbourg  revealed  many  affini- 
ties with  the  Reformed  discipline.  In 
the  late  1550’s  the  University  of  Hei- 
delberg became  the  scene  of  bitter  dis- 
sension and  conflict,  in  which  those  who 
followed  the  moderate  Lutheranism  of 
Melanchthon  as  well  as  those  tinged 
with  Zwinglianism  and  Calvinism  were 
condemned,  and  forms  of  worship  and 
ceremonial  much  too  elaborate  for  the 
elector,  Otto  Henry,  were  introduced. 
He,  as  well  as  his  successor  Frederick 
HI,  was  alienated,  and  later  Frederick 
patently  turned  more  and  more  toward 
Geneva  and  began  to  promote  Calvin- 
ism in  his  province.  His  was  a Calvin- 
ism that  was  “no  simple  product  of 
Geneva  but  was  tinged  with  a Melanch- 
thonian  spirit.” 

The  elector  was  now  compelled  to 
find  new  religious  leaders,  and  he  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  bring  Peter  Martyr, 
then  in  Zurich,  to  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.  Martyr  declined 
this  invitation  because  of  age,  just  as 
earlier  he  had  declined  a call  to  Eng- 
land, but  he  recommended  a brilliant 
young  German  student,  Zacharias  Ur- 
sinus,  for  the  post.  Ursinus  had  spent 
nearly  seven  years  at  Wittenberg  under 
Melanchthon,  had  visited  other  Refor- 
mation centers,  and  had  heard  Calvin 
lecture  and  preach  in  Geneva.  It  was 
Zurich,  though,  that  led  him  to  the  Re- 
formed faith,  and  Peter  Martyr  was  his 
guide  and  mentor.  Now,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  Ursinus  was  ready  to  be- 
gin his  work  in  Heidelberg,  where  he 
joined  Caspar  Olevianus  of  Treves, 
who  had  studied  law  at  Orleans  and 
Bourges  and  later  had  studied  theology 
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for  a year  at  Geneva.  John  T.  McNeill 
comments  that  Olevianus  “was  two 
years  younger  than  Ursinus,  more  elo- 
quent and  less  scholarly.”  One  was  pri- 
marily a preacher,  while  the  other  was 
first  of  all  a professor,  but  both  were 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  theological 
school  which  Frederick  had  created. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  facing  the  two 
young  men  was  the  preparation  of  a 
catechism  that  would  supplant  older  and 
conflicting  ones.  This  the  elector  au- 
thorized, and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  two  Latin 
drafts  of  Ursinus  and  a German  draft  of 
Olevianus.  The  elector  himself  took 
great  interest  in  the  preparation  at  every 
stage,  at  times  supplying  his  own  cor- 
rections, and  producing  the  preface  for 
the  finished  product. 

From  this  brief  historical  statement  it 
is  clear  that  three  streams  of  Reforma- 
tion thought  flowed  into  this  document. 
The  first  was  Lutheran,  but  it  was  the 
Lutheranism  of  the  quiet  and  irenic 
Melanchthon  and  not  the  rigorous  and 
uncompromising  scholasticism  and  cere- 
monialism that  characterized  second- 
generation  Lutherans.  The  second 
stream  came  from  Geneva  and  John 
Calvin,  a tradition  known  best  today 
through  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  all  too  often  identified  as 
the  exclusive  Reformed  tradition.  The 
third  stemmed  from  Zurich,  where 
Zwingli  had  discovered  the  evangel  and 
where  he  was  followed  by  Bullinger,  one 
of  the  most  influential  figures  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Catechism’s  spirit  . . . combines  the 
intimacy  of  Luther,  the  charity  of  Me- 
lanchthon, and  the  fire  of  Calvin.” 

We  have  said  that  the  ecumenical 
character  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
can  be  seen  in  the  wide  variety  of  in- 


fluences that  went  into  its  composition. 
But  there  is  another  reason  for  calling 
it  the  most  ecumenical  confession  of  the 
Reformation,  and  this  one  is  of  great 
significance  to  the  Church  today.  It  is 
remarkably  free  from  dogmatic  defini- 
tion and,  except  for  the  mooted  question 
80,  is  singularly  non-sectarian  in  char- 
acter. No  attempt  is  made,  for  example, 
to  work  out  a logical  and  dogmatic  doc- 
trine of  double  predestination.  This  free- 
dom from  definition,  however,  led  to 
lacunae,  the  most  glaring  being  the 
Catechism’s  weakness  in  eschatology ; 
nevertheless  the  Catechism  is  content  to 
be  a sign-post,  pointing  the  reader  back 
to  Holy  Scripture,  and  not  to  become  a 
substitute  for  Scripture.  Other  confes- 
sional standards  have  attempted  too 
much,  have  sought  to  set  down  in  detail 
a full  theological  system,  but  Heidel- 
berg lets  the  Bible  speak  and  does  not 
seek  to  replace  it. 

Its  order  is  patterned  after  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  The  first  two  questions, 
“What  is  your  only  comfort,  in  life  and 
in  death  ?”  and  “How  many  things  must 
you  know  that  you  may  live  and  die  in 
the  blessedness  of  this  comfort?”  are  in- 
troductory. Questions  3 through  1 1 
treat  of  man’s  sin  and  guilt,  questions 
12  through  85  tell  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  questions  86 
through  129  deal  with  the  Christian  life 
where  the  dominant  note  is  that  of 
thanksgiving. 

The  Catechism’s  ecumenical  charac- 
ter is  further  seen  in  its  widespread  use. 
It  won  immediate  acceptance  not  only 
in  Calvinist  churches  in  Germany  but 
in  many  other  nations,  thus  evidencing 
its  ability  to  speak  to  the  religious  needs 
of  man.  It  won  the  approval  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  and  was  printed  in  Eng- 
lish and  appointed  for  use  in  the  Church 
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of  Scotland.  Today  it  is  the  basis  of 
catechetical  preaching  and  teaching  in 
Hungarian  Reformed  Churches  in  at 
least  seven  nations,  and  is  treasured  by 
the  descendants  of  the  German  and 
Dutch  Reformations. 

A second  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  seen  in  its 
soteriological  emphasis,  which  gives  it 
a warm,  personal  character  that  is 
“properly  religious.”  This  is  clear  from 
the  very  first  question,  which  sets  the 
tone  of  the  document:  “What  is  your 
only  comfort,  in  life  and  in  death?” 
The  answer  is  unforgettable : “That  I 
belong,  body  and  soul,  in  life  and  in 
death,  not  to  myself  but  to  my  faithful 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  who  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  blood  has  fully  paid  for  all  my 
sins  and  has  completely  freed  me  from 
the  dominion  of  the  devil;  that  he  pro- 
tects me  so  well  that  without  the  will  of 
my  Father  in  heaven  not  a hair  can  fall 
from  my  head ; indeed,  that  everything 
must  fit  his  purpose  for  my  salvation. 
Therefore,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  he  also 
assures  me  of  eternal  life,  and  makes 
me  wholeheartedly  willing  and  ready 
from  now  on  to  live  for  him.” 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  the 
Trinitarian  character  of  the  answer.  I 
belong  to  Christ  who  has  saved  me ; all 
things  depend  on  the  will  of  my  Father, 
whose  purpose  is  saving;  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  I have  assurance,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  Christian  life.  Here  is  piety  ( 
that  is  not  pietistic,  an  emphasis  on  in-'| 
wardness  that  does  not  succumb  to  mere 
subjectivity. 

It  is  illuminating  to  compare  this 
question  with  the  first  question  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  for  both  questions 
determine  the  character  of  what  follows 
in  the  two  catechisms.  “What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man  ?”  is  answered  by  turn- 


ing man  away  from  himself,  his  needs, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  desires. 
“Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and 
to  enjoy  him  forever.”  Here  is  a state- 
ment that  is  theological,  while  the  Hei- 
delberg’s answer  is  evangelical.  West- 
minster is  intent  on  unveiling  the  splen- 
dor of  the  divine  majesty,  while  Heidel- 
berg is  interested  in  the  believer’s  con- 
dition in  life  and  in  death.  But  such  an 
evangelical  interest  does  not  end  in 
Christology’s  being  swallowed  up  in 
soteriology,  as  noted  above,  for  the  very 
nature  of  the  redemption  wrought  by 
the  Triune  God  precludes  this. 

The  same  evangelical  interest  can  al- 
so be  seen  in  question  21 — “What  is 
true  faith?” — and  in  its  answer:  “It  is 
not  only  a certain  knowledge  by  which 
I accept  as  true  all  that  God  has  re- 
vealed to  us  in  his  Word,  but  also  a 
wholehearted  trust  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  creates  in  me  through  the  gospel, 
that,  not  only  to  others,  but  to  me  also 
God  has  given  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
everlasting  righteousness  and  salvation, 
out  of  sheer  grace  solely  for  the  sake 
of  Christ’s  saving  work.” 

Once  again  the  Trinitarian  nature  of 
the  faith  is  clear  as  the  language  of  de- 
votion and  the  language  of  instruction 
are  blended  into  a single  vocabulary.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  in  subsequent  gen- 
erations the  two  were  separated,  to  the 
detriment  of  both  theology  and  piety. 
Theology  became  more  and  more  ob- 
jective, produced  systems  of  doctrines 
that  were  more  logical  than  Biblical,  and 
faith  came  to  be  equated  with  intellectu- 
al assent  to  doctrinal  propositions.  Piety, 
on  the  other  hand,  tended  increasingly 
to  subjectivism,  became  anti-intellectual, 
non-theological,  and  dissolved  into  sen- 
timentalism. The  evils  of  this  separation 
are  still  with  us  today,  producing  two 
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strata  that  run  through  nearly  every 
communion  in  America.  Both  claim  to 
be  authentic  representatives  of  the  his- 
toric faith,  but  each  can  be  said  to  have 
only  half  a faith. 

One  more  example  will  suffice  to  il- 
lustrate how  theology  and  piety  are 
held  together,  and  this  is  in  the  answer 
to  question  26,  “What  do  you  believe 
when  you  say : ‘I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth?’  ” — “That  the  eternal  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  out  of  noth- 
ing created  heaven  and  earth  with  all 
that  is  in  them,  who  also  upholds  and 
governs  them  by  his  eternal  counsel  and 
providence,  is  for  the  sake  of  Christ  his 
Son  my  God  and  my  Father.  I trust  in 
him  so  completely  that  I have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  provide  me  with  all  things 
necessary  for  body  and  soul.  Moreover, 
whatever  evil  he  sends  upon  me  in  this 
troubled  life  he  will  turn  to  my  good, 
for  he  is  able  to  do  it,  being  Almighty 
God,  and  is  determined  to  do  it,  being 
a faithful  Father.”  The  answer  is  at 
once  Christocentric  and  personal.  The 
God  of  creation  and  the  God  of  redemp- 
tion are  one.  The  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  is  my  God  and  my  Father.  Is  there 
any  wonder,  with  a faith  like  this,  that 
the  children  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism have  been  able  to  stand  firm 
against  odds  almost  insuperable,  to  sus- 
tain persecution,  to  be  uprooted  and 
driven  out  of  their  own  lands  and  from 
their  own  people,  and  still  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  him  who  is  “Almighty  God  . . . 
a faithful  Father.” 

The  third  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  to  be  found 
in  its  catholicity.  Here  reference  is  made 
to  the  breadth  of  its  theological  base. 
We  have  said  that  sectarianism  is  absent 
from  this  document;  it  is  not  self-con- 


sciously Calvinistic.  This  mark  of  cath- 
olicity is  clear  in  the  response  to  ques- 
tion 22,  “What,  then,  must  a Christian 
believe?”  “All  that  is  promised  us  in  the 
gospel,  which  the  articles  of  our  cath- 
olic, undoubted  Christian  faith  teach  us 
in  summary  form.”  Then  follows  in  the 
next  several  questions  the  text  of  the 
most  ecumenical  confession  in  Christen- 
dom, the  Apostles’  Creed,  its  tripartite 
division,  and  an  explanation  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  based  on  this  Creed. 

The  recent  proposal  that  four  com- 
munions in  the  United  States,  including 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  work  to- 
ward the  formation  of  a church  that 
would  be  truly  catholic,  truly  Reformed, 
and  truly  evangelical  should  surprise  no 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of 
American  Protestantism,  for  more  than 
a century  ago  the  Mercersburg  theo- 
logians, John  W.  Nevin  and  Philip 
Schaff,  inspired  by  the  theology  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  were  writing 
about  reformed  Catholicism  and  evan- 
gelical Catholicism.  They  could  appreci- 
ate the  catholicity  of  a tradition  that  had 
not  been  through  the  wringer  of  Puri- 
tanism, with  its  low  churchmanship,  ex- 
cessive individualism,  improvised  wor- 
ship, and  emptied  sacraments.  Philip 
Schaff  saw  clearly  that  something  hap- 
pened both  to  Rome  and  to  Protestant- 
ism in  the  sixteenth  century  as  each  at- 
tempted to  define  its  position.  In  each 
case  the  definition  tended  to  be  nega- 
tive. At  Trent  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  formed  its  decrees  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  while  the 
Reformation  doctrines  had  been  drawn 
up  against  the  unscriptural  superstitions 
of  Rome,  with  the  result  that  both  tra- 
ditions have  come  down  to  the  twen- 
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tieth  century  doctrinally  impaired  and 
impoverished. 

The  address  which  Philip  Schaff  de- 
livered before  the  First  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1877,  was  a learned  and  elo- 
quent plea  for  the  Reformed  tradition 
to  undertake  immediately  a redress  of 
this  imbalance.  I agree  with  Professor 
James  Hastings  Nichols’  high  appraisal 
of  the  Mercersburg  theology  in  his  re- 
cent volume,  Romanticism  in  American 
Theology,  and  am  convinced  that  in 
many  areas  it  represents  much  more 
adequately  the  catholicity  of  the  Re- 
formed faith  than  did  the  position  of  its 
opponents,  who  at  the  time  seemed  to 
carry  the  day. 

Moreover,  the  catholicity  of  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  will  be  a strong  stim- 
ulus toward  the  realization  of  the  full- 
ness of  this  tradition.  Listen  to  question 
54,  “What  do  you  believe  concerning 
‘the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ?’  ” and  to 
its  answer : “I  believe  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
from  among  the  whole  human  race,  the 
Son  of  God,  by  his  Spirit  and  his  Word, 
gathers,  protects,  and  preserves  for  him- 
self, in  the  unity  of  the  true  faith,  a 
congregation  chosen  for  eternal  life. 
Moreover,  I believe  that  I am  and  for- 
ever will  remain  a living  member  of  it 
eternally.” 

It  is  this  conception  of  catholicity, 
under  which  unity,  sanctity,  and  apos- 
tolicity  are  subsumed,  that  must  become 
a living  reality  in  the  life  of  the  church 
today.  And  this  is  a task  that  remains 
to  be  done.  Religion  in  America  is  still 
too  much  of  a frontier  phenomenon, 
clubby  but  not  churchly,  noisy  but  not 
worshipful,  pragmatic  but  not  theologi- 
cal. Our  greatest  challenge  in  this  gen- 


eration, with  our  churches  still  filled 
and  interest  in  religion  still  widespread, 
is  educational,  the  re-education  of  en- 
tire communions  in  the  nature  of  a faith 
that  is  catholic,  reformed,  and  evangeli- 
cal. It  is  a job  that  has  hardly  been  be- 
gun, and  it  will  not  be  done  properly  if 
the  diet  of  congregations  continues  to 
be  only  the  self-help  homilies  that  are 
passed  off  as  sermons.  Is  it  beyond  rea- 
son to  ask  if  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
might  not  again  become  the  basis  for 
catechetical  preaching  and  teaching,  for 
the  building  up  of  the  faithful  in  the 
faith  ? At  the  very  least,  it  would  assure 
content  and  would  shield  the  minister 
from  his  own  subjectivity. 

Professor  Thomas  F.  Torrance  has 
reminded  us  that  “one  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  Catechism  relates  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  published  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Church  Ordinances, 
being  given  its  place  between  the  formu- 
lary for  Holy  Baptism  and  that  for  Holy 
Communion.”  This  location  means,  Pro- 
fessor Torrance  concludes,  “that  faith 
and  order,  doctrine  and  worship,  were 
intentionally  held  together  in  unity,  with 
the  result  that  if  the  Catechism  supplies 
the  norm  for  the  life  and  liturgy  of  the 
Church,  it  is  no  less  true  that  its  doc- 
trinal instruction  can  not  be  divorced 
from  the  daily  worship  of  the  Com- 
munity.” 

This  unity  of  doctrine  and  worship, 
faith  and  life,  characterizes  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  Catechism,  questions  86 
through  129.  While  the  questions  deal 
with  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  motif  throughout  is 
thankfulness.  The  Christian  life  pro- 
duces the  eucharistic  man,  one  who  is 
humbly  grateful  for  God’s  bounty  by 
which  he  lives  and  who  humbly  seeks 
more  and  more  to  be  conformed  to  the 
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image  of  God.  Question  115  asks, 
“Why,  then,  does  God  have  the  ten 
commandments  preached  so  strictly 
since  no  one  can  keep  them  in  this  life?” 
and  answers,  “First,  that  all  our  life 
long  we  may  become  increasingly  aware 
of  our  sinfulness,  and  therefore  more 
eagerly  seek  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
righteousness  in  Christ.  Second,  that 
we  may  consciously  and  diligently  pray 
to  God  for  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
so  that  more  and  more  we  may  be  re- 
newed in  the  image  of  God,  until  we 
attain  the  goal  of  full  perfection  after 
this  life.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  Re- 
formed Christians  in  the  tradition  of 
this  Catechism  that  Protestantism’s  em- 
phasis on  justification  by  faith  has  led 
to  the  neglect  of  sanctification  or  Chris- 
tian growth.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
of  the  presentation  culminates  in  the 
Christian  life,  just  as  in  the  Epistle  to 


the  Romans  the  whole  of  the  Apostle’s 
argument  reaches  its  climax  in  Chapter 
12,  verse  1 : “I  beseech  you  therefore, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service.”  Heidelberg’s  em- 
phasis, like  Paul’s  is  on  becoming.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  just  being  a Chris- 
tian; it  is  how  do  I become  more  and 
more  a Christian,  how  do  I take  on  more 
and  more  the  image  of  him  who  is  “the 
mirror  of  mankind.”  This  is  the  type  of 
Christian  life  and  character  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  has  produced  for  four 
hundred  years,  and  my  fervent  hope  is 
that  the  observance  of  its  Quarto-cen- 
tenary will  be  the  occasion  for  renewed 
dedication  to  this  sort  of  sturdy  faith 
that  is  always  “in  order  to  goodness” 
and  that  is  never  content  until  no  longer 
do  we  “see  through  a glass,  darkly,  but 
then  face  to  face.” 


CHURCH  AND  WORLD  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  A NOVITIATE 
Charles  C.  West 


The  powers,  be  they  divine  or  hu- 
man, who  determined  that  the  re- 
cent delegation  from  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  to  the  churches  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  arrive  on  the  eve 
of  a Sunday  which  in  turn  preceded 
one  of  the  most  important  feast  days 
of  the  Orthodox  Christian  year,  were 
profoundly  wise.  We  American  activists 
would  not  have  planned  it  so,  but  we 
were  plunged  perforce,  with  the  greet- 
ings scarcely  off  our  lips,  past  the  tow- 
ering skyscrapers  and  the  endless  build- 
ing projects  which  symbolize  socialist 
aspiration  and  achievement,  around  the 
Kremlin,  through  Red  Square,  and  into 
the  heart  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  The 
occasion  was  the  Sunday  morning  litur- 
gy, a two-hour  service  conducted  by  an 
archbishop  with  several  assisting  clergy 
in  the  cathedral  Church  in  Moscow. 
It  was  followed,  on  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  by  visits  to  three  parish 
churches,  while  the  equally  long  vespers 
before  the  feast  of  the  falling  asleep  of 
the  virgin  Mary  was  being  sung.  On 
Tuesday  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  cele- 
brated the  liturgy  of  this  feast  in  the 
holy  monastery  and  pilgrimage  center 
of  Zagorsk,  where  the  vespers  and  pro- 
cession around  the  church  amid  throngs 
of  pilgrims  closed  the  day.  The  whole 
experience  was  to  culminate  the  follow- 
ing morning  with  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop  in  the  presence  of  a good  portion 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church, 


We  saw  much  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed of  the  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  Soviet  society.  We  gave  full 
time  to  theological  discussion  and  the 
cultivation  of  personal  friendship  and 
understanding  which  most  of  us  re- 
garded as  the  first  purpose  of  our  visit. 
But  the  vivid  and  intense  yet  inclusive 
universe  of  the  Church’s  worship,  which 
later  embraced  us  in  both  Baptist  and 
Armenian  as  well  as  Russian  Orthodox 
form,  was  prior  to  all  encounter,  dia- 
logue, study  and  observation.  It  was  of- 
fered to  us  simply  and  directly  in  the 
solemn  joy  of  our  hosts,  the  celebrants, 
and  in  the  response  of  the  packed  and 
standing  congregations,  as  the  reality 
within  which  not  only  our  visit  but  our 
whole  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world  was  set. 

How  far  is  this  reality  also  real  for 
us?  What  is  our  counter-confession  of 
faith  and  how  does  it  relate  to  theirs? 
Where  are  we  going  in  this  ecumenical 
movement  which  has  so  thrown  us  to- 
gether that  we  already  begin  to  depend 
on  one  another  and  ask  for  one  another’s 
prayers  ? The  thoughts  which  follow  are 
addressed  to  these  questions.  This  arti- 
cle is  not  in  any  sense  a report  on  re- 
ligion in  the  Soviet  Union,  still  less  on 
the  Soviet  Union  itself.  It  seeks  rather 
to  continue  a conversation  begun  there 
and  to  bring  into  it  the  constituency 
which  sent  us,  through  the  readers  of 
this  journal.  It  is  concerned  with  three 
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realities,  each  of  which  presents  itself, 
to  the  Soviet  citizen,  (and  perhaps  not 
only  to  him)  albeit  each  in  a different 
way,  as  the  truth  about  the  world  in 
which  he  lives. 

The  World  of  the  Church 

The  Church — here  we  speak  pre-emi- 
nently of  the  Orthodox  Church — is  a 
world  unto  itself.  It  is  a spiritual  space 
in  which  human  beings  can  live,  and 
in  which  millions  of  them  do.  For  them 
the  church  where  they  worship  is  as 
much  home  as  their  families,  and  more 
so  than  their  crowded  quarters  or  their 
place  of  work.  The  liturgy  and  all  the 
associated  special  services  are  theirs ; 
they  know  them  by  heart ; they  are  taken 
up  into  them,  and  are  in  no  hurry  to 
have  them  finish.  The  clergy  are  the 
spiritual  elders  of  the  community, 
though  some  of  them  may  be  quite 
young.  The  Church  itself  finally  belongs 
to  the  faithful.  Legally  of  course  it  be- 
longs to  the  state  which  assigns  it — 
without  rent — to  the  congregation  to 
use  and  maintain.  But  the  believers  treat 
it  as  their  heaven  on  earth,  their  meet- 
ing place  with  God,  and  beautify  it  ac- 
cordingly. There  may  be  some,  but  we 
did  not  see  a shabby  church  interior. 
The  golden  altar  wall,  the  wealth  of 
icons  and  other  paintings,  the  sumptu- 
ous robes  and  appointments  of  the 
priests,  the  rich  tones  of  the  professional 
choir,  are  all  supported  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  worshippers,  who  pour  far 
more  each  year  into  the  ecclesiastical 
coffers  than  the  Church,  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  law,  can  spend. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in 
short,  despite  its  immense  hierarchy  and 
complex  ceremonialism,  belongs  to  the 
people.  It  is  they  who  sustain  it  year 
after  year  despite  all  the  pressures  of 


an  officially  atheist  society  and  state.  To 
how  many  of  the  people  it  belongs,  re- 
mains an  unanswerable  question — for 
the  foreigner,  for  the  Church,  and  even, 
the  evidence  shows,  for  the  state.  A 
glance  at  the  average  congregation  re- 
veals an  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  women  and  an  almost  total  absence 
of  youth.  But  this  differs  from  congre- 
gations in  Western  Europe  only  in  that 
those  who  do  come  fill  the  building  and 
overflow  into  the  street.  What  would 
happen  if  young  people  had  time  to  go 
to  church,  and  if  working  men  were 
sure  they  would  suffer  no  disadvantage 
from  it,  is  an  open  question.  Certain  it 
is  that  Sunday  after  Sunday  both  chil- 
dren and  adults  are  baptized ; and  that 
as  the  older  women  move  on  to  join 
their  Lord  new  ones  take  their  place, 
and  still  the  churches,  few  though  they 
be,  are  filled. 

That  the  Church  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple is  also,  however,  its  problem.  The 
deep  springs  of  piety  that  nourish  her 
life  are  pre-modern  and  pre-critical.  She 
did,  to  be  sure,  spawn  a great  culture. 
The  history  of  Russia  is  a religious  his- 
tory of  which  the  Orthodox  Church  is 
the  center.  The  Soviet  government  itself 
respects  this  fact  in  its  history  books, 
its  museums,  and  its  preservation  of 
some  churches  as  national  monuments. 
But  even  in  its  nineteenth  century  flow- 
ering this  Russian  culture,  as  Nicholas 
Berdyaev  has  pointed  out  ( The  Russian 
Idea  ) , utterly  lacked  the  skeptical,  prag- 
matic, secular  note  which  is  associated 
with  the  development  of  science  and 
humanism  in  the  West.  In  both  its 
Christian  (Dostoievsky,  Tolstoy)  and 
its  atheist  (Belinsky,  Tkachev,  Lenin) 
forms  it  was  total,  absolute  and  messi- 
anic. Nowhere  in  its  history  did  this 
Church  experience  the  profound  self- 
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questioning  and  reform  which  accom- 
panied the  Reformation’s  rediscovery 
of  the  judging  and  transforming  Biblical 
message.  The  seeds  of  ecumenical  dia- 
logue on  matters  such  as  these  were 
driven  into  exile  by  the  Revolution.  The 
beginnings  of  a genuinely  European  cul- 
ture on  an  Orthodox  Christian  base, 
limited  unfortunately  to  the  aristocracy, 
were  snuffed  out  by  the  same  event. 
The  Communist  Party  intended  to  draw 
a line  under  this  whole  history  and  date 
a new,  non-religious  culture  from  its 
own  accession  to  powTer. 

In  fact  this  has  not  happened.  The 
marvellous  persistence  of  a traditionally 
religious  people  through  suffering  and 
persecution  has  prolonged  such  of  the 
old  culture  as  is  embodied  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  into  the  present.  This 
has  met  not  only  a religious  need,  but 
also  the  longing  of  a nation — so  deeply 
expressed  by  Boris  Pasternak — for  a 
truer  sense  of  communion  with  its  past 
than  Marx-Leninism  provides.  As  long 
as  a sensitivity  to  this  culture  remains 
— as  long  as  there  are  pre-revolutionary 
Russians  whether  from  experience  or 
inheritance — they  will  feed  upon  the 
Church  and  the  Church  on  them,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  all  Russian  society  in- 
cluding the  ungrateful  Communist  Par- 
ty- 

The  Church  reckons  calmly  and  con- 
fidently with  this  continuity.  It  has  rea- 
son for  its  confidence.  Suffering,  con- 
tempt, and  weakness  before  the  world 
are  no  new  experiences  in  its  life ; it  has 
survived  them  before.  On  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  cell  of  St.  Sergius,  the  her- 
mit who  founded  the  monastery  of  Za- 
gorsk, are  pictures  depicting  the  legends 
of  his  life.  They  impress  one  with  their 
humility  and  simplicity.  Sergius  with- 
drew from  the  world  in  order  to  devote 


his  entire  life  to  prayer,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, like  many  another  holy  man,  he 
drew  the  world  of  Russia  after  him. 
Emulators  flocked  to  join  his  discipline. 
Pilgrims  crowded  to  receive  his  bless- 
ings. Statesmen  sought  his  counsel,  and 
the  central  picture  on  the  cell  wall  de- 
picts the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  with 
his  army  being  blessed  by  Sergius  be- 
fore the  decisive  battle  which  turned  the 
tide  against  the  Tartars. 

History  repeats  itself.  In  1942  during 
the  darkest  days  of  the  siege  of  Lenin- 
grad a Soviet  government  turned  also 
to  the  Church.  It  was  the  Metropolitan 
Nikolai  whose  voice  over  the  radio 
stirred  the  deepest  loyalties  of  the  peo- 
ple, reminded  them  of  what  it  meant 
to  belong  to  holy  Russia,  and  galvanized 
their  resistance  against  the  modern  Tar- 
tar. “This  image  will  not  fail,”  our 
Russian  Orthodox  friends  tell  us  by 
their  whole  bearing  and  way  of  life. 
“The  Russian  people  are  irrevocably 
religious.  The  incarnation  of  the  suffer- 
ing messiah  who  in  the  heavenly  dig- 
nity of  his  weakness  blesses  and  saves 
an  atheist  world  will  ever  again  find 
expression  in  her  church  and  life.” 

The  World  of  Ideology 

One  would  prefer  not  to  question  so 
noble  a belief.  But  to  accept  it  without 
taking  the  measure  of  the  opposed  real- 
ity would  be  a disservice  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  Communist  Party  is  not  a 
modern  Czar.  It  is  consciously  devoting 
all  the  powers  of  politics,  economics, 
propaganda,  and  education  toward  cre- 
ating a new  man  for  a new  society.  It 
is  the  positive  and  not  the  negative  note 
which  prevails  in  its  activities. 

Three  great  cathedrals,  built  since 
the  war,  each  standing  free  against  the 
skyline  of  Moscow,  express  this  ideo- 
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logical  world  as  tangibly  as  any  symbol. 
Their  architecture  is  identical : heavy 
modern  gothic,  absolutely  symmetrical 
with  massive  wings  culminating  in  a 
thick  central  tower  rising  upward  to  a 
heavily  decorated  pointed  roof  sur- 
mounted by  a red  star.  The  first  and 
largest  of  these,  dominating  the  city  and 
the  Kremlin  from  a hill  across  the  river, 
is  the  University  of  Moscow.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  Foreign  Office  and  Foreign 
Trade  Ministry  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. The  third  is  the  Hotel  Ukraina 
in  which  the  majority  of  foreign  visi- 
tors are  housed. 

This  was  the  world  which  was  im- 
pressed upon  us  visiting  churchmen 
whenever  we  stepped  out  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical realm  into  public  life.  We  saw 
it  again  in  the  tall,  full-bodied  wheat- 
sheaves  and  luscious  red  apples  on  cen- 
tral display  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Ka- 
zakh SSR  in  the  Permanent  Exhibit  of 
the  Economic  Achievements  of  the 
USSR;  in  the  space  age  pavilion  of  the 
same  exposition ; in  a sanitarium  in 
Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  whose  chief 
doctor  introduced  us  to  its  rather  mod- 
est appointments  and  equipment  with  a 
grand  picture  of  the  ideal  health  and 
rest  facilities  of  the  whole  Soviet  Union 
for  its  working  masses ; and  most  pow- 
erfully of  all,  in  the  all-embracing  plan 
of  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party,  1961,  for  bringing  the  nation 
into  the  advanced  and  blissful  state  of 
communism  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years. 

The  theme  of  all  these  illustrations  is 
the  same.  One  massive  achievement  or 
plan  stands  against  the  sky.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  collective  power  of  man  over 
nature  and  over  the  conflicts  of  society. 
It  expresses  the  hope  of  the  true  Com- 
munist in  the  magnificent  future  which 


though  not  yet  fulfilled  is  already  essen- 
tially present  to  the  believer’s  eye.  That 
he  may  not  himself  possess  many  of  the 
good  things  of  life — an  automobile,  a 
private  house,  an  adequate  selection  of 
food,  good  clothing  and  the  like — is  far 
less  important  than  his  participation  in 
the  collective  achievement  of  his  society. 
He  can  soar  in  space  with  the  cosmo- 
nauts and  cheer  them  in  Red  Square  on 
their  return.  He  can  look  up  late  at 
night  and  see  the  lights  burning  in  the 
Foreign  Office  (as  they  do)  and  feel 
pride  at  the  plans  and  policies  being 
worked  out  on  his  behalf  there.  When 
his  own  crop  fails  he  can  take  comfort 
in  the  magnificent  achievements  of  col- 
lective agriculture  in  general  and  in  the 
future,  as  his  pavilion  in  Moscow  shows 
them.  When  he  is  frustrated  and  angry 
at  the  bureaucracy,  the  lack  of  morale 
and  the  poor  machinery  in  his  own  small 
corner  he  can  lift  his  spirits  by  regard- 
ing the  larger  plan,  the  model  factory, 
the  labor  hero  where  the  true  essence 
of  Soviet  society  is  set  forth.  By  science 
and  human  labor  in  the  service  of  the 
general  welfare  all  the  obstacles  to  hu- 
man happiness  and  prosperity  will  be 
overcome.  The  new  Soviet  man  will 
dominate  nature  by  the  power  of  his 
science  and  find  his  complete  fulfillment 
in  serving  the  collective  good.  He  will 
be  a builder,  a comrade,  and  an  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  all  selfish  mo- 
tives and  public  enemies.  He  will  “com- 
bine spiritual  wealth,  moral  purity  and 
a perfect  physique,”  proclaims  the  pro- 
gram of  the  22nd  Party  Congress,  but 
he  will  be  free  of  religious  prejudices 
because  he  is  his  own  master. 

Agreements  and  Conflict 
Before  we  assume,  however  (as  in- 
deed the  Communists  do)  that  the 
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world  of  Russian  religion  and  the  world 
of  Communist  ideology  are  locked  in 
mortal  combat,  it  would  be  well  to  note 
what  they  have  in  common. 

First,  their  intense  and  uncritical  na- 
tional pride.  One  is  tempted  to  suggest 
that  this  is  the  common  world  of  which 
the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  are  facets,  despite  the  uni- 
versal claims  of  each.  This  would  be 
unfair  to  the  genuine  ecumenical  in- 
volvement of  the  Church  and  its  at- 
tempts to  dissociate  itself  from  Russian 
national  policy,  especially  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Russian 
Christians  share  both  the  pride  and  the 
sensitivity  of  their  Communist  neigh- 
bors about  the  economic,  scientific,  and 
even  the  political  achievements  of  their 
country.  They  are  deeply  loyal  to  their 
government — however  much  they  may 
share  in  the  private  griping  of  all  Soviet 
citizens — because  it  represents  the  pow- 
er of  their  nation. 

Second,  Christians  and  Communists 
share  an  incredibly  distorted  picture  of 
the  facts  about  the  world,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  thanks 
to  their  press,  schools  and  radio-TV  net- 
work. This  different  picture  of  the  facts 
in  every  conceivable  area  in  which  the 
Christian  conscience  might  operate — 
Berlin  and  Germany,  atomic  testing, 
conditions  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  the  United 
States,  to  name  only  a few — was  the 
greatest  single  barrier  to  understanding 
between  us.  Of  course  the  Christian  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  like  every  other  citi- 
zen is  aware  that  facts  are  selected  and 
presented  to  him  on  the  basis  of  an  ide- 
ology which  chooses  them  according  to 
its  own  standards  and  not  necessarily 
by  the  measure  of  truth.  But  the  depth 
and  completeness  of  this  distortion  is 
quite  beyond  the  understanding  of  most 


of  those  with  whom  we  spoke.  They 
were  not,  furthermore,  inclined  to  cred- 
it a foreign  source  of  information  as  be- 
ing any  more  accurate  than  their  own. 
It  is  a painful  fact  with  which  we  must 
reckon  that  our  Christian  brethren  in 
Russia  look  at  us  the  way  we  look  at 
them,  as  caught  in  an  anti-Christian  so- 
cial system  which  is  menacing  the  world 
with  war,  and  as  justifying  this  system 
when  we  should  be  exercising  Christian 
influence  to  control  it. 

Third,  there  is  the  slogan  “peace.” 
The  hypocrisy  of  the  word  when  set  in 
the  context  of  Communist  ideology  with 
its  world-wide  program  of  encouraging 
every  form  of  civil  conflict  is  clear  to 
everyone  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
But  the  desire  for  peace  is  deep-seated 
in  every  Russian,  the  product  of  suffer- 
ing in  World  War  II  beyond  most  of 
our  imagining.  One  might  even  surmise 
that  the  Communist  use  of  the  word 
“peace”  for  propaganda  purposes — it 
was  not  a word  of  any  great  significance 
for  Marx  or  Lenin — is  a concession  to 
this  popular  longing.  When  our  Ortho- 
dox brethren  spoke  to  us  of  peace,  how- 
ever, we  felt  that  they  were  echoing, 
even  when  they  used  their  government’s 
words,  the  message  of  their  own  liturgy, 
wherein  the  salutation  “peace  be  with 
you”  occurs  at  three  different  times. 
Two  papers  on  peace,  presented  to  our 
meeting  analyzed,  from  opposing  points 
of  view  the  problems  of  international 
politics  which  create  the  danger  of  war. 
At  the  end  of  their  presentation  one 
troubled  prelate  said  simply,  “As  far  as 
I can  see  both  of  the  authors  of  these 
papers  are  for  peace.  This  is  more  im- 
portant than  all  their  disagreements. 
Why  can  we  not  say  this  together,  and 
agree?”  We  did  say  it  together  in  our 
joint  communique,  and  we  added  our 
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common  promise  to  attempt  to  persuade 
the  atomic  powers  to  agree  to  a prohi- 
bition of  nuclear  tests  and  to  the  attain- 
ment of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  international  control.  None 
of  the  Americans  present,  however,  was 
under  the  illusion  that  we  understood 
each  other  in  relation  to  this  controver- 
sial word.  “Peace”  will  continue  to  fly 
as  a banner  from  the  Kremlin  for  some 
time  to  come  and  the  Russian  people, 
our  Christian  brothers  among  them, 
will  accept  it  as  theirs  without  analyzing 
what  it  implies.  We  would  do  well  to 
remember  in  these  circumstances  that 
the  word  is  heard  by  them  in  a Chris- 
tian context  even  when  an  atheist  gov- 
ernment uses  it.  We  must  continue  to 
talk  with  them  about  its  meaning. 

Finally  the  religious  and  the  Com- 
munist worlds  in  Russia  have  in  com- 
mon an  approach  to  the  moral  life,  to 
good  and  evil,  which  is  almost  totally 
innocent  of  self-criticism.  The  massive 
self-righteousness  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Soviet  government  is  the 
secular  reflection  of  the  Orthodox 
Church’s  conception  of  her  relation  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  should 
not  surprise  Americans.  A similar  rela- 
tion prevails  between  our  self-righteous- 
ness and  much  of  the  Christianity  we 
profess.  In  our  conversations  in  Mos- 
cow, however,  it  led  to  a curious  paral- 
lelism between  Orthodox  and  Commu- 
nist self-assertion,  and  a curious  con- 
gruence of  ethical  judgment  from  these 
two  opposing  faiths.  A professor  of 
theology  prepared  for  us  a long  hymn 
of  praise  for  the  moral  and  social  ac- 
complishments of  the  Communist  revo- 
lution throughout  the  world,  and  then 
asked,  since  the  Christian  ethic  is  one 
of  love,  whether  we  shouldn’t  rejoice 
in  all  of  it,  and  call  it  ours.  There  was 


not  one  word  of  analysis  in  the  paper, 
either  of  Communist  ideology,  of  the 
real  conditions  behind  what  he  was 
praising,  or  of  the  difficulties  and  am- 
biguities of  human  love.  Communism 
and  religion  may  stand  massively  op- 
posed in  basic  outlook,  but  they  unite 
in  rejecting  the  posture  of  the  justified 
sinner  aware  of  both  the  judgment  and 
the  grace  of  God  in  every  aspect  of  the 
common  life. 

Why  then  is  Communism  so  per- 
sistently anti-religious  ? Christians  have 
proved  themselves  good  citizens.  They 
can  honestly  support  most  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  22nd  Party  Congress,  espe- 
cially those  sections  dealing  with  the 
development  of  a Communist  morality. 
Communist  anti-religious  literature  in- 
deed can  attack  Christian  faith  and  the 
Church  only  by  setting  up  a caricature 
of  it.  The  burden  of  a flood  of  this  un- 
happy brand  of  publication  seems  to 
be,  firstly,  that  religion  is  unscientific 
because  it  uses  God  as  a substitute  for 
human  knowledge  and  power ; and  sec- 
ondly, that  Christians  are  subtle  de- 
generates who  seduce  healthy  socialists 
into  dark  and  irrational  practices.  The 
first  point  is  put  succinctly  by  the  Party 
Program : 

“It  is  necessary  ...  to  explain  pa- 
tiently the  untenability  of  religious  be- 
liefs, which  were  engendered  in  the  past 
when  people  were  overawed  by  the 
elemental  forces  and  social  oppression 
and  did  not  know  the  real  causes  of  nat- 
ural and  social  phenomena.  This  can  be 
done  by  making  use  of  the  achievements 
of  modern  science,  which  is  steadily 
solving  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 
and  extending  man’s  power  over  nature, 
leaving  no  room  for  religious  inventions 
about  supernatural  forces.” 

The  second  is  expressed  in  story  after 
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story  in  the  journal  Science  and  Re- 
ligion with  occasional  assists  from  the 
large  circulation  daily  papers. 

But  all  of  this  is  really  beside  the 
point,  an  ideological  shadow-boxing 
which  can  only  convince  the  inexperi- 
enced and  can  only  arouse  the  con- 
vinced. The  Christians  apparently  take 
such  criticism  with  calm  detachment, 
not  very  seriously.  There  is  nothing  in 
even  the  best  of  this  literature  which 
would  stand  up  an  hour  in  the  free 
give-and-take  of  debate.  Karl  Marx’s 
original  criticism  of  religion  was  a 
searching  analysis  which  Christians 
should  never  cease  to  take  seriously. 
But  this  new  material  can  safely  be 
ignored  for  it  contains  no  confrontation 
with  reality. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  ideological 
monologue  gives  a clue  to  a continuing 
anti-religious  campaign  which  has 
ceased  to  serve  any  social  or  political 
purpose.  “The  Communist  Party,”  said 
a recent  publication,  “is  atheistic  on 
the  basic  grounds  of  its  ideology.”  Are 
we  not  involved  here  in  an  ideological 
compulsion  which  has  its  own  rationale 
regardless  of  whether  it  serves  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union  at  home  or 
1 abroad?  It  would  seem  so,  for  while 
the  churches  are  being  allowed  to  join 
the  World  Council  and  increase  their 
. ecumenical  contacts,  they  are  being  sub- 
jected at  home  to  the  most  severe  pres- 
sures since  the  war.  We  did  not  learn 
this  from  our  hosts  in  Moscow — they 
found  it  wiser  not  to  discuss  it  with  us 
— but  we  knew  before  we  went  that 
during  the  last  four  years  several  hun- 
dred churches,  about  thirty  monasteries, 
and  four  of  the  eight  seminaries  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  had  been 
closed.  Science  and  Religion  is  out- 
spoken, not  to  say  gleeful,  about  the 


ways  by  which  this  has  been  brought 
about : group  pressure  on  believers,  in- 
dividual attention  by  the  Komsomol  to 
present  or  prospective  candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  character-smearing  of  lead- 
ing Christian  laymen  and  priests — all 
these  have  their  place  in  reports  of  anti- 
religious  education  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

More  serious,  however,  is  the  pro- 
hibition of  religious  propaganda.  The 
Church’s  voice  is  stifled  by  law  except 
within  authorized  places  of  worship. 
The  Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarch- 
ate, Orthodoxy’s  one  nation-wide  jour- 
nal, is  allowed  to  print  only  20,000 
copies  and  may  not  sell  them  publicly. 
Only  50,000  Bibles  have  been  printed 
in  the  USSR  since  the  Revolution. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  Christians 
can  make  their  voice  heard  in  answer 
to  wanton  charges  against  them.  There 
is  no  forum  where  they  can  meet  the 
Communist  in  open  debate,  no  place  to 
experiment  in  making  their  own  contri- 
bution to  Russia’s  culture  and  social 
theory.  These  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  religious  world  must  live  in 
its  competition  with  the  ideology. 

The  Human  World 

There  is,  however,  another  reality 
within  which  Russian  man  lives,  his  hu- 
man environment.  It  contains  much 
that  neither  religion  nor  ideology  can 
fit  into  their  spheres ; indeed  it  is  in  its 
way  a solvent  for  them  both.  There  are, 
for  example,  the  facts  of  human  need 
and  desire.  It  may  well  be  that  Nikita 
Khrushchev  will  be  remembered  by  his 
people  primarily  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dwelling  units,  cheap  and 
flimsy  though  they  are,  which  he  has 
caused  to  be  erected  in  Moscow  and 
elsewhere.  Here  the  family  recovers 
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some  sense  of  privacy,  here  personal 
freedom  and  the  culture  it  brings  with 
it  may  take  root  and  grow.  For  the  mass 
culture  of  Communism  has  not  released 
the  people’s  creativity.  Everywhere  the 
standards  of  taste  and  comfort  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
The  performing  arts  flourish  on  a state- 
financed  basis,  but  the  creative  arts  lan- 
guish. Poetry,  the  one  exception,  proves 
the  rule,  for  the  heart  of  its  vitality  is 
the  assertion  of  the  very  human  values 
which  the  mass  culture  submerges. 

Nor  has  the  drive  toward  commun- 
ism, that  utopian  state  which  the  Soviet 
government  hopes  to  achieve  in  twenty- 
five  years  time,  released  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  masses.  It  was  not  the  vitality  of 
a vigorous,  inspired  nation  that  we  saw 
among  people  at  work  when  we  could 
observe  more  closely,  but  the  listless 
adaptation  of  regimented  people  to  an 
order  in  whose  promise  they  do  not 
really  believe.  The  pace  of  work,  the 
conditions  of  safety,  and  the  technologi- 
cal development  of  the  factory  we  vis- 
ited were  all  far  below  that  in  any  in- 
dustrialized western  country.  A young 
scientist,  a chance  encounter,  was  de- 
lighted to  practice  his  English  on  us. 
He  had  learned  it  from  other  such  en- 
counters and  from  the  stacks  of  Time 
Magazine  which  he  kept  at  home.  His 
father  had  been  an  official  in  Stalin’s 
time.  “ ‘The  Butcher’  we  called  him,” 
he  said  with  a sour  smile.  Now  this 
young  man  finds  comfort  in  motorboat 
racing,  in  jazz  (“I  am  as  interested  in 
it  as  we  are  allowed  to  be  in  this  coun- 
try.”), and  in  the  opportunities  for  for- 
eign contacts  which  his  job  gives  him. 
“I  have  sometimes  thought  of  going  to 
the  Academy  at  Zagorsk  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,”  he  ventured,  when  he 
learned  we  were  churchmen.  Why? 


“Because  the  Church  seems  to  have  pre- 
served some  of  the  beauty  and  culture 
which  we  have  lost  in  this  world.”  But 
the  remark  betrayed  more  of  nostalgic 
yearning  than  true  interest.  A few  min- 
utes later  we  were  back  on  Benny  Good- 
man. His  state  of  mind  and  that  of 
unknown  legion  of  others  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  remark  of  an  en- 
gineer who  told  us  his  life  story  in  short 
compass : 

“When  I was  in  school  I wanted  to 
get  into  the  university ; I lived  for  my 
studies.  In  university  I worked  for  the 
day  when  I would  have  a job  and  make 
my  own  construction  plans.  In  my  first 
job  I experimented  and  lived  to  im- 
prove my  technique.  Now  I am  thirty 
and  have  built  many  things.  I am  mas- 
ter of  my  profession.  What  else  is  there 
to  live  for?” 

Such  facts  as  these  may  give  no  com- 
fort to  religion.  But  they  show  clearly 
that  the  world  of  ideology  has  failed 
equally  to  be  the  reality  in  which  the 
Russians  live. 

Thus  the  negative  picture.  But  the 
human  environment  is  more  than  this ; 
it  is  a world  of  people,  their  habits,  their 
relations.  The  private  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions of  families  belong  to  it ; so  do  the 
friendships  that  grow  up  over  a bottle 
of  vodka,  strengthened  by  the  exchange 
of  gifts  and  seasoned  with  fun  and  hu- 
mor. Our  delegation  was  also  a part  of 
this  world,  with  our  foreign  language, 
our  strange  ways  and  our  suggestion  of 
vast  horizons  to  be  explored  in  societies 
overseas.  But  we  belonged  to  it  not  be- 
cause we  were  visiting  ecclesiastics,  not 
because  we  represented  the  stronghold 
of  capitalist  imperialism,  but  because 
as  persons  we  sought  to  know  our  Rus- 
sian counterparts  as  friends. 
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The  Future ? 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  both 
the  faith  of  Russia’s  tradition  and  the 
ideology  of  her  revolution  are  being 
called  in  question  by  the  infinitely  varied 
reality  of  the  world  of  human  relations. 
The  confrontation  of  the  future  is  not 
between  the  religious  and  ideological 
world  but  between  both  and  an  emerg- 
ing human  situation  which  neither  fully 
understands,  but  which  cries  out  for 
guidance  into  a fuller  life.  The  Com- 
munist Party  shows  little  evidence  of 
recognizing  this,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  hear  the  humanist  protest  against 
the  ideological  rigidity  and  inhumanity 
from  a few  Soviet  writers.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  post-Communists  in  the  Sov- 
iet Union  are  looking  about  for  a truer 
understanding  of  their  own  and  their 
country’s  destiny  and  that,  among  other 
places,  they  are  looking  to  the  Church. 
What  will  they  find  there?  Is  there  a 
way  back  from  Marx-Leninism  and 
secularism  to  a living  relation  to  the 
Christian  community?  Can  a person 
who  has  lost  all  the  substance  of  an 
Orthodox  cultural  memory,  whose  criti- 
cal faculties  question  every  belief  and 
act  of  piety,  find  his  home  once  more  in 
an  Orthodox,  or  for  that  matter  in  a 
Baptist,  Lutheran,  Armenian  or  Re- 
formed church  ? Perhaps  the  answer  de- 
pends on  the  location  of  Christ.  No 
Christian  will  deny  his  presence  in  the 
holy  communion  which  is  the  center  and 
meaning  of  the  Orthodox  liturgy.  Be- 
cause he  is,  in  fact,  there  the  Orthodox 
Church  has  lived  and  borne  its  witness 
through  every  trial  and  persecution. 
But  this  leads  to  two  further  questions. 

First,  can  the  Church  learn  that 
Christ  is  there  as  judge  and  trans- 
former of  the  very  body  of  which  he  is 


the  head?  Can  it  draw  strength  from 
the  Eucharist  it  celebrates  to  change  the 
character  of  its  teaching  and  life  ? With- 
out going  outside  the  church  walls  the 
areas  of  possibility  are  immense : crea- 
tive work  on  the  services  of  the  church 
to  include  not  only  the  traditional  faith- 
ful but  also  the  modern  seeker;  im- 
provement of  the  sermon  and  perhaps 
its  expansion  to  include  information 
about  various  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
church  and  the  ecumenical  movement 
(in  some  churches  this  is  taking  place)  ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  private  and  family 
devotional  life  of  the  faithful  so  that  it 
may  become  more  intelligent  and  per- 
ceptive. 

All  of  these  possibilities  depend  how- 
ever on  the  answer  to  the  second,  deep- 
er question : Can  the  church  discover 
that  Christ  is  not  only  in  the  Eucharist 
but  also  in  the  world,  with  all  the  im- 
plications this  may  have  for  its  witness 
and  its  mission  : Can  it  find  the  freedom 
to  be  no  longer  primarily  the  church  of 
Russia’s  traditional  religion,  but  the 
Church  of  Christ  for  Russia’s  future? 
This  question  can  best  be  elucidated  by 
a short  visit  in  imagination  to  a place 
in  Moscow  which  is  open  to  every  tour- 
ist. There  are  few  outward  signs  left 
in  that  city  of  its  deeply  religious  past, 
but  one  of  them  is  the  convent  of  Novo 
Devechy  on  the  banks  of  the  Moscow 
River  where  royalty  once  made  pilgrim- 
age, and  a princess  was  a nun.  It  is  still 
a national  shrine,  although  the  churches, 
save  for  one,  are  closed.  The  guide  who 
took  us  through  the  old  cathedral  had 
a sensitive  appreciation  for  the  religious 
relics  which  expressed  his  country’s 
history.  And  just  beyond  the  wall  is 
the  cemetery  where  some  of  Russia’s 
greatest  people  are  buried. 

The  cemetery  is  one  of  those  few 
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places  in  the  Soviet  Union  where  there 
is  free  competition  between  Communism 
and  Christianity.  Here  each  tombstone 
expresses  what  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased believe  is  the  meaning  of  life 
which  goes  beyond  the  event  of  death. 
Stalin’s  wife  is  there,  who  committed 
suicide  as  the  purges  were  beginning. 
Her  sleeping  face  lies  atop  a sheer 
slender  pillar  in  a basin  of  water  over 
her  grave,  symbolizing  a life  which  has 
soaked  up  all  the  nourishment  it  could 
but  has  not  bloomed.  Other  sculpture 
abounds  to  celebrate  more  successful 
lives,  all  striving  to  impress  the  passer- 
by with  their  confidence  that  death  is 
not  the  end,  but  uncertain  how  to  do  so. 

In  the  midst  of  this  cemetery  stands 
one  grave,  of  the  mother  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Moscow  we  were  told,  above 
which  is  a simple  cross,  on  which  are 
the  Russian  words  Christos  voskresye 
— Christ  is  Risen.  Standing  there,  ar- 
rested by  this  message,  one’s  eye  catches 
then  other  crosses  amid  the  humanist 
monuments.  A general’s  wife,  a poet,  a 
scientist,  one  never  can  be  sure  where 
a cross  will  bear  witness  in  death  to  the 
faith  of  a believer.  The  old  religious 
center  has  become  a museum,  and  one 
discovers  in  the  cemetery  that  Christ  is 
risen,  projected  against  the  poor  efforts 
of  another  faith  which  cannot  explain 


itself  convincingly  there.  How  does  this 
reality  reflect  back  on  the  common  life 
of  Russia  ? Where  lies  its  hope  ? 

Here  lies  our  problem.  It  is  not  just 
Russian;  it  is  universal.  It  concerns 
every  country,  not  least  the  United 
States.  In  the  midst  of  revolutionary 
change,  whence  do  we  find  the  strength 
to  face  the  death  of  our  own  past,  the 
break  in  its  continuity  which  means  that 
we  can  no  longer  depend  on  it  to  nour- 
ish us  ? Where  do  we  find  hope  to  pick 
up  the  broken  pieces  and,  knowing  they 
are  broken,  build  with  them  a living 
future?  It  is  a practical  worldly  ques- 
tion : what  rises  from  the  dead  ? 

When  Paul  on  Mars  Hill  spoke  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  is  re- 
corded that  “some  mocked,  while  oth- 
ers said,  we  will  hear  you  again  of  this 
matter.”  In  my  opinion  the  former  are 
far  less  frightening  to  the  Christian.  For 
the  latter  seem  to  say,  “We  know  what 
death  is.  We  are  watching  your  life  and 
that  of  your  church  to  see  what  it  means 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  flourishing  or  de- 
caying culture  and  prosperity,  as  people 
who  have  died  to  it,  and  live  by  the 
power  of  a resurrection.”  American  and 
Russian  Christians  may  well  ponder 
together  what  answer  they  each  in  their 
different  situations  would  give  to  this 
question. 


LITURGICAL  PLACE 
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It  would  be  an  impossible  task  to  at- 
tempt a historical  survey  of  Reformed 
church  architecture  in  the  light  of  Re- 
formed liturgical  concepts.  But  at  the 
same  time  a general  description  of  suc- 
cessive stages  in  our  architectural  his- 
tory may  be  helpful  as  an  indication  of 
the  way  in  which  liturgical  require- 
ments have  determined  architectural 
patterns.  If  I attempt  such  a survey 
at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  it  is  with  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation  occasioned  large- 
ly by  my  own  lack  of  knowledge.  I am 
well  aware  that  exceptions  can  easily 
be  found  to  almost  all  of  my  generaliza- 
tions. But  nothing  ventured  nothing 
gained. 

We  all  realize,  I am  sure,  that  the 
earliest  Reformed  churches  were  medi- 
aeval buildings,  for  the  most  part  Gothic 
in  style,  which  were  taken  over  from  the 
Roman  church.  In  general  these  were 
cruciform  buildings  with  long  choirs 
at  the  end  of  which,  shrouded  in  as 
much  mystery  as  possible,  stood  the 
high  altar.  Here  the  drama  of  the  mass 
was  performed  for  a congregation 
which  watched  from  a distance  in  the 
nave.  There  was  no  need  to  hear  what 
was  being  said  at  the  altar ; there  was 
not  even  a real  need  to  see  it.  Proximity 
and  audibility  therefore  were  two  totally 
irrelevant  considerations  to  the  mediae- 
val architect.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
munication to  the  congregation  there 
was  a large  pulpit  somewhere  out  in  the 
nave  to  be  used  on  those  occasions  when 
it  was  necessary  for  the  people  to  hear. 

The  transformation  of  these  buildings 
for  Reformed  worship  posed  a good 
many  problems.  There  were  many 


things  to  be  got  rid  of  including  the 
high  altar,  statuary,  etc.  But  even  when 
the  building  had  been  completely  de- 
nuded (which,  I hasten  to  add  was  not 
always  the  case)  there  still  remained  the 
basic  question  of  how  a building  de- 
signed essentially  for  the  mediaeval  con- 
cept of  worship  could  be  made  to  serve 
the  Reformed  point  of  view. 

The  earliest  solution  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  building  was  regarded  as 
essentially  two  churches.  The  nave  was 
the  preaching  church  in  which  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Word  was  conducted.  Some- 
times the  location  of  the  pulpit  had  to 
be  changed  but  often,  since  there  were 
few  fixed  seats,  the  congregation  simply 
gathered  around  the  pulpit  to  hear  the 
Word.  The  choir  was  the  sacramental 
church.  The  high  altar  was  replaced 
with  a Lord’s  table  and  into  this  second 
church,  as  it  were,  the  entire  congrega- 
tion migrated  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Since  the  Calvinistic 
Reformation  insisted  upon  the  unity  of 
Word  and  Sacrament,  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  building  seemed  to  dictate  this 
dual  concept,  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
in  that  part  of  the  church  where  the 
Word  could  be  heard;  the  celebration 
of  the  Supper  in  that  part  where  there 
was  ample  room  for  the  communicants 
to  gather  at  the  Table. 

The  next  step  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see. The  unity  of  Word  and  Sacrament 
was  a precarious  one  which  was  soon 
broken  in  favor  of  the  Zwinglian  con- 
cept of  the  dominance  of  the  Word.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  develop- 
ment was  in  many  places  a gradual  one. 
In  the  Netherlands,  for  example,  where 
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the  custom  was  to  celebrate  the  Supper 
once  every  two  months  plus  the  major 
festivals  or  in  the  Palatinate  where  a 
monthly  celebration  was  general,  the 
dual  use  of  the  church  lingered  for  a 
long  time.  But  as  quarterly  celebrations 
(or  even  less  frequent  ones)  became  the 
custom,  the  dual  church  became  a less 
useful  scheme. 

The  result  was  that  in  old  mediaeval 
buildings  now  used  for  Reformed  wor- 
ship, the  sacramental  church  was  aban- 
doned. Sometimes  it  was  used  as  a bur- 
ial place  for  distinguished  citizens ; 
sometimes  it  was  walled  off  and  used 
as  a storeroom ; in  some  instances  it  was 
walled  off  and  used  for  secular  pur- 
poses. The  old  preaching  church  now 
became  the  liturgical  place,  its  only  nec- 
essary piece  of  furniture  the  high  pulpit. 
Temporary  tables  were  brought  in  on 
those  occasions  when  the  Supper  was 
celebrated.  Many  Dutch  Reformed 
churches  are  still  laid  out  in  this  way. 
One  enters  a vast  mediaeval  building 
only  to  find  the  old  choir  completely  un- 
used, save  for  the  tomb  of  an  admiral  or 
a good  place  for  a bicycle  rack,  while  in 
the  nave  pews  have  been  placed  all 
around  the  pulpit  which  is  the  liturgical 
center. 

A parenthesis  might  be  added  here  to 
describe  a custom  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  prevailed  only  in  Scotland.  Here 
the  old  mediaeval  building  was  walled 
up  so  as  to  make  as  many  as  four  parish 
churches  under  one  roof,  the  nave,  the 
choir,  and  each  of  the  transepts  being 
furnished  with  pews  and  a pulpit.  This, 
from  the  Scottish  point  of  view,  was 
certainly  a more  thrifty  use  of  space 
than  the  continental  custom  of  allowing 
large  parts  of  the  building  to  stand  un- 
used. Before  its  19th  century  restora- 
tion, for  example,  St.  Giles’  in  Edin- 


burgh was  the  home  of  no  fewer  than 
five  congregations. 

By  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
then,  the  Reformed  concept  of  liturgical 
place  was  that  of  a preaching  church. 
When  the  Reformed  Church  had  to 
build  its  own  houses  of  worship,  there- 
fore, what  it  did  was  simply  to  recon- 
struct that  section  of  the  old  mediaeval 
church  which  it  was  using,  the  nave. 
Since  the  liturgical  concept  was  one  of 
a group  of  people  who  were  gathered 
together  around  the  Word,  a concept 
which  had  already  developed  a semi- 
circular pattern  within  the  rectangle  of 
the  mediaeval  nave.  Many  of  the  early 
Reformed  churches,  therefore,  tended 
to  be  round  rather  than  rectangular 
since  this  was  a much  better  arrange- 
ment for  seeing  and  hearing.  But  even 
where  the  rectangle  was  still  employed, 
as  it  was  in  many  places,  it  was  almost 
always  re-oriented  so  that  the  liturgical 
center,  the  pulpit,  was  not  at  the  narrow 
end,  but  laterally  along  the  wall. 

What  we  can  say,  therefore,  is  that 
the  Reformed  concept  of  liturgical  place 
never  really  had  a chance  to  come  to 
its  own  architectural  expression.  The 
service  of  the  Word  and  Supper  made 
the  adaptations  of  mediaeval  buildings 
which  I have  described.  But  by  the  time 
the  Reformed  churches  had  to  build 
their  own  structures,  it  was  so  entirely 
a service  of  Word  that  the  pulpit  was 
the  only  liturgical  center  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  congregation  to  permit 
the  maximum  seeing  and  hearing  was 
the  only  architectural  problem  to  be 
solved.  I make  the  point  because  I think 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  20th 
century  Reformed  Church  which  is  in- 
terested in  the  liturgical  recovery  of 
Word  and  Sacrament  has  no  architec- 
tural tradition  to  which  to  appeal. 
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If  you  will  permit  me  to  carry  this 
very  superficial  survey  a step  or  two 
further,  I should  like  to  comment  about 
one  or  two  later  developments.  I think 
you  can  see  that  the  pulpit  centered  au- 
ditorium answered  our  liturgical  needs 
for  most  of  our  history.  I have,  how- 
ever, often  wondered  as  to  the  theo- 
logical reasons  why  in  this  country,  at 
any  rate,  the  pulpit  was  gradually  re- 
duced in  both  height  and  size  until  it 
came  to  be  little  more  than  a lectern 
on  a low  platform.  I will  not  say  that  it 
indicated  a devaluation  of  the  Word 
as  a means  of  grace  without  much  in- 
dication as  to  its  replacement  (unless  it 
be  the  choir  and  organ).  But  I must 
confess  that  the  thought  has  often 
crossed  my  mind. 

The  other  development  which  needs 
mention  is  the  problem  faced  by  those 
who  in  the  19th  century  began  the  re- 
covery of  the  Reformed  unity  of  Word 
and  Sacrament.  How  was  this  new  in- 
sight into  the  meaning  of  Reformed 
worship  to  find  architectural  expression. 
I would  remind  you  that  there  was  al- 
most no  tradition  to  go  by  and  that  the 
rectangular  or  circular  auditorium  with 
its  central  pulpit  provided  no  possible 
solution.  We  cannot  blame  these  pio- 
neers, therefore,  if  in  their  dilemma  they 
fell  back  on  the  tradition  of  the  one  com- 
munion they  knew  which  had  never 
completely  surrendered  the  unity  of 
Word  and  Sacrament,  notably  the  An- 
glican. 

It  was  unfortunate,  however,  that  this 
reliance  upon  Anglican  example  should 
have  taken  place  at  a time  when  Angli- 
canism itself  was  experiencing  a con- 
siderable architectural  sea  change  as  a 
result  of  the  Oxford  movement.  Angli- 
can solutions  to  the  architectural  prob- 
lem had  been  rather  interesting  in  the 


17th  and  1 8th  centuries  as  you  will 
know  if  you  have  read  Addleshaw  and 
Etchell’s  excellent  book,  The  Architec- 
tural Setting  of  Anglican  Worship.  But 
by  the  mid-years  of  the  19th  century 
these  experiments  had  all  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  a return  to  the  me- 
diaeval concept  of  a high  altar  at  the 
end  of  a long  choir. 

It  thus  becomes  one  of  the  ironies 
of  history  that  the  earliest  architectural 
expression  of  the  Reformed  concept  of 
Word  and  Sacrament  should  have  been 
precisely  that  which  the  first  reformers 
had  given  up.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  have  been  the  first. 
It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  see  why 
an  architectural  form  so  basically  un- 
suited to  the  Reformed  concept  of  wor- 
ship should  have  dominated  Reformed 
architecture  for  such  a long  time.  Thus, 
until  quite  recently,  if  one  wished  to 
build  a liturgical  Reformed  church, 
whether  he  built  in  Georgian  or  Gothic, 
the  accepted  pattern  was  a rectangular 
nave  with  a long  rectangular  choir.  At 
the  crossing  were  a pulpit  and  lectern 
(the  exact  purpose  of  this  latter  article 
of  furniture  never  having  been  de- 
termined, although  usage  seemed  to  say 
that  it  was  the  place  to  do  everything 
except  the  sermon).  Behind  these  fac- 
ing each  other  in  an  arrangement  which 
was  excellent  for  monks  who  recited  the 
psalms  antiphonally  but  clumsy,  to  say 
the  least,  for  a choir  which  had  to  be 
conducted  with  mirrors,  were  the  choir 
stalls.  At  the  end  was  the  Reformed 
version  of  the  old  high  altar,  looking 
faintly  like  a hope  chest.  Its  function 
was  also  difficult  to  determine  since  it 
was  almost  never  used  as  a Lord’s  Ta- 
ble. It  was  apparently  a symbol ; but 
of  what  no  one  was  every  quite  clear. 

What  I should  now  like  to  attempt 
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is  the  establishment  of  some  canons  by 
which  a Reformed  concept  of  liturgical 
place  could  be  determined.  But  at  the 
very  outset  I have  to  say,  of  course,  that 
the  chief  Reformed  canon  in  this  con- 
nection, as  in  many  others,  is  that  there 
can  be  no  canon.  I have  sometimes 
heard  the  wish  expressed  that  some 
architectural  form  could  be  devised 
whereby  all  Reformed  churches  would 
follow  a similar  pattern  which  would 
mark  them  out  as  unmistakably  Re- 
formed churches.  I can  only  say  that 
such  a wish  is  basically  un-Reformed. 
The  absolutizing  of  any  human  expres- 
sion, whether  confessional,  liturgical,  or 
architectural,  is  something  which  the 
Reformed  tradition  cannot  condone. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  our  li- 
turgical tradition  and  usage  can  and 
does  call  for  the  observance  of  certain 
things.  How  these  things  can  find  archi- 
tectural expression  I do  not  know.  But 
the  posing  of  the  problem  would  at  least 
take  us  some  steps  in  the  direction  of  a 
Reformed  concept  of  liturgical  place. 

Let  us  begin,  therefore,  at  the  center. 
Our  first  problem  is  our  Calvinistic  in- 
sistence upon  the  unity  of  Word  and 
Sacrament.  This  obviously  rules  out  of 
consideration  the  architectural  solution 
on  which  we  have  so  long  relied,  the 
great  central  pulpit  around  which  the 
whole  church  was  gathered.  But  it  just 
as  obviously  rules  out,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  the  solution  on  which  now  we 
so  often  rely,  the  central  quasi-altar 
with  the  pulpit  in  the  wings.  For  the 
Reformed  liturgical  concept,  as  I under- 
stand it,  sees  the  Word  and  the  Supper 
not  as  two  separate  and  distinct  activi- 
ties, both  of  which  are  necessary  to  a 
complete  act  of  worship,  but  as  insepara- 
ble parts  of  the  same  whole.  The  Sacra- 
ment is  the  visible  Word  without  which 


the  audible  Word  is  always  in  danger 
of  evaporation  into  generalities.  But  the 
Sacrament  is  also  the  visible  Word 
which  without  the  audible  Word  is  it- 
self in  danger  of  prostitution  into  magic. 
Our  liturgical  center  therefore  must  be 
an  architectural  expression  of  this  in- 
separability. I have  no  desire  to  be  criti- 
cal. But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
usual  solution  which  separates  the  two 
in  two  pieces  of  furniture,  often  removed 
from  each  other  by  some  distance,  does 
not  do  the  trick.  It  is  saying  that  Word 
and  Sacrament  are  two  separate  things, 
each  of  which  can  get  on  without  the 
other.  Whereas,  if  I understand  Re- 
formed theology,  the  point  is  that  the 
Word  is  as  incomplete  without  the 
Sacrament  as  the  Sacrament  is  without 
the  Word. 

Curiously  enough,  a good  deal  of  at- 
tention was  given  to  this  very  point  by 
a school  of  19th  century  German  archi- 
tects, who  tried  to  treat  pulpit  and  ta- 
ble in  verbindung,  as  they  called  it.  Ad- 
mittedly their  experiments  produced 
some  rather  bizarre  results  as  they  tried 
to  design  one  massive  piece  of  furniture 
which  would  provide  for  both  Word 
and  Sacrament.  But,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
they  were  on  the  right  track.  More  re- 
cently Dr.  Karl  Barth  was  asked  his 
opinion  about  the  liturgical  center  for 
a Reformed  church.  His  reply  was  that 
it  should  be  a massive  Table  with  a 
lectern  on  it.  The  solution  may  strike 
you  as  an  over-simplification.  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  Dr.  Barth,  if  I 
understand  him,  is  trying  to  get  at  the 
same  point.  We  are  under  obligation  to 
do  nothing  which  suggests  the  separa- 
tion of  Word  and  Sacrament  into  two 
distinctive  and  detachable  acts. 

At  this  point  I should  like  to  enter  a 
couple  of  disclaimers  of  current  practice 
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and  theory.  However  the  problem  may 
be  solved,  I can  see  no  possible  justifi- 
cation for  the  Reformed  liturgical  use  of 
a lectern  except,  possibly,  as  a place 
from  which  announcements  can  be 
made.  Its  very  presence  in  our  architec- 
tural arrangements  makes  two  sugges- 
tions both  of  which  are  repugnant  to 
Reformed  liturgic  and  theology.  In  the 
first  instance  it  suggests  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  reading  of  the 
Word  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
and  for  such  a concept,  of  course,  there 
is  no  Reformed  warrant  whatever.  For 
better  or  for  worse  (and  I am  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  many  times  it  has 
been  for  worse)  Reformed  liturgies  is 
unable  to  imagine  even  a daily  service 
of  morning  or  evening  prayer  in  which 
the  Word  would  be  read  but  not 
preached.  It  is,  of  course,  unfortunate 
that  the  very  word  “preach”  suggests 
at  least  twenty  minutes.  As  I under- 
stand it,  it  need  only  suggest  two  or 
three.  But  Scripture  and  Sermon  are 
such  inseparable  concepts  in  Reformed 
liturgies  that  when  Calvin  drafted  his 
Strasbourg  liturgy,  he  saw  no  need  to 
mention  the  reading  of  Scripture.  From 
his  point  of  view  that  was  implied  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  preaching. 

The  second  disastrous  suggestion  to 
which  our  use  of  the  lectern  has  led  is 
the  disuse  of  the  Table  for  anything  ex- 
cept the  actual  celebration  of  the  Supper 
(or  the  repository  for  the  morning  col- 
lection). Certainly  not  by  design  but 
just  as  certainly  by  common  usage  in 
those  Reformed  churches  which  have  a 
lectern  the  lectern  has  become  not  only 
the  place  for  reading  the  lessons  but 
the  place  for  prayer.  Not  only  does  this 
usage  continue  the  Protestant  delusion 
that  prayer  is  something  said  to  the 
congregation,  but  it  neatly  cuts  out  the 


one  chance  which  we  have  in  our  litur- 
gical practice  to  draw  the  Table  out  of 
its  symbolic  isolation  into  actual  litur- 
gical use. 

My  second  disclaimer  must  be  aimed 
at  those  who  object  to  the  centrality  of 
the  preacher,  however  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  architectural  terms,  and  fa- 
vor the  centrality  of  the  quasi-altar  on 
the  ground  that  the  traditional  Re- 
formed arrangement  puts  a man  at  the 
center  of  the  stage  whereas  the  newer 
one  puts  a pregnant  symbol  at  the  focal 
point.  Again  I am  willing  to  admit  that 
all  too  often  Reformed  worship  has 
been  a man  at  the  center  of  the  stage, 
in  just  those  terms.  But  having  made 
that  admission,  I have  to  ask  in  all 
honesty  what  else  is  the  Reformed  litur- 
gical concept?  The  proclamation  of  the 
Word  in  terms  of  the  bread  of  life 
broken  both  audibly  and  visibly  means  a 
man.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
a necessary  implication  of  any  liturgic 
that  takes  the  Incarnation  seriously.  I 
have  never  understood  the  theology  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
Incarnation  involves  bread  and  wine  but 
shy  from  the  more  central  fact,  I should 
think,  that  it  involves  humanity.  James 
Hastings  Nichols  once  made  the  amus- 
ing suggestion  that  to  carry  this  logic 
out  completely  we  should  put  the 
preacher  in  another  room  and  simply 
pipe  his  voice  into  the  church  so  that 
nothing  human  could  possibly  disturb 
the  placid  beauty  of  our  symbolism.  I 
know  all  the  dangers  of  the  pulpit 
mountebank  and  the  pulpit  prima  don- 
na. But  corruptio  optima  pessima.  I do 
not  think  we  should  let  him  drive  us  to 
an  architecture  which  is  really  expres- 
sive of  a theology  in  which  preaching  is 
an  elective  in  the  act  of  worship. 

You  may  conclude  from  these  re- 
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marks  that  I am  arguing  for  a return 
to  the  old  central  pulpit.  Well,  let  me 
say  that  in  some  ways  it  just  missed 
greatness.  At  least  it  had  hold  of  the 
question  by  the  right  lug.  But  in  its 
classic  expression  its  divorce  from  the 
visible  Word  meant  it  was  an  unsatis- 
factory solution.  And  in  its  more  recent 
expression,  as  Victor  Fiddes  somewhere 
points  out,  it  was  not  really  central  at 
all.  The  liturgical  center  of  many  a Re- 
formed church  was  (and  is)  so  cluttered 
with  organ  pipes,  brass  rails,  velvet  cur- 
tains, chairs,  flower  stands  and  pulpit 
that  not  even  a Philadelphia  lawyer 
could  have  determined  what  the  central 
object  was.  No,  I am  not  arguing  for  a 
return  to  anything.  I am  arguing  for 
architecture  which  will  express  the  cen- 
trality of  the  Word  proclaimed  in 
preaching  and  made  visible  in  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread.  For  such,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  requirement  of  Reformed 
liturgies. 

But,  of  course,  in  Reformed  worship 
we  cannot  really  consider  the  liturgical 
center  apart  from  the  congregation. 
And  that  raises  our  second  problem. 
So  far  as  I am  aware,  it  is  a problem 
in  which  we  have  even  less  traditional 
guidance  than  with  the  problem  of 
Word  and  Sacrament.  I refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Reformed  insistence  upon  wor- 
ship as  an  expression  of  the  priesthood 
of  all  believers.  If  there  is  anything 
that  Reformed  liturgies  is  supposed  to 
be  saying  it  is  that  the  whole  congrega- 
tion worships  and  that  our  architecture 
must  express  the  fact  that  the  ministry 
in  our  situation  is  nothing  less  than  the 
total  Christian  community. 

I think  that  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  here  an  unresolved 
theological  tension  and  that  clear  archi- 
tectural direction  must  wait  upon  the 


solution  of  that  tension.  I am  referring 
to  the  fact  that  before  we  can  have  a 
Reformed  architecture  which  will  say 
something  we  must  have  a Reformed 
doctrine  of  the  ministry  which  says 
something.  If  that  doctrine  of  the  min- 
istry is  ever  worked  out;  it  should  be 
an  exciting  one.  For  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Reformed  point  of  view  it  will  have  to 
include  both  the  called  and  sent  ministry 
of  the  Word  as  well  as  the  called  and 
sent  ministry  of  the  whole  community. 

But  in  the  meantime  several  observa- 
tions are  in  order.  We  have  never  yet 
wrestled  seriously  with  the  question  of 
an  architecture  which  will  express  a 
theology  of  the  laity.  But  if  we  are  to 
be  Reformed,  must  we  not  begin  ? Peter 
Hammond,  the  Anglican  architectural 
writer,  recently  observed  that  we  have 
concentrated  all  of  our  architectural  and 
liturgical  attention  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  chancel,  while  we  have  left  the 
arrangement  of  the  nave  exactly  where 
it  was  in  the  middle  ages.  Thus  a strik- 
ingly modern  chancel  will  be  wedded  to 
a nave  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
has  not  changed  for  500  years. 

Well,  if  this  be  an  urgent  question  for 
the  Anglican  to  face,  how  much  more 
urgent  it  should  be  for  us  in  the  Re- 
formed tradition ! In  fact  the  first  ques- 
tion we  have  to  ask  is  whether  the  Re- 
formed tradition  really  permits  of  any- 
thing like  a chancel  at  all.  I am  not  now 
quibbling  over  words.  I am  simply  say- 
ing that  when  one  man  is  geographically 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion whether  at  a high  altar  or  in  a high 
pulpit,  we  have  already  begun  to  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  the  Reformed  con- 
cept of  the  ministry  of  the  laity.  We 
have  made  them  spectators  or  auditors 
(as  the  case  may  be).  We  have  done 
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nothing  to  make  them  participants, 
much  less  ministers. 

The  challenge  which  Reformed  lit- 
urgy puts  before  Reformed  architecture, 
therefore,  is  to  develop  an  arrangement 
which  will  express  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  in  the  midst  of  the  ministry  of 
the  holy  people.  One  hesitates  to  gen- 
eralize. But  it  would  almost  seem  that 
for  such  an  expression  the  long  narrow 
nave,  whatever  its  architectural  style  or 
whatever  the  liturgical  center  in  which 
it  terminates,  is  unsuitable.  It  would 
almost  seem  impossible  in  this  form  not 
to  develop  a sense  of  separation  between 
the  two  necessary  ministries.  The  early 
semi-circular  experiments  of  Reformed 
architects  or  their  use  of  very  different 
seating  arrangements  within  a rectangu- 
lar or  square  room  were  recognitions 
of  this  liturgical  necessity.  It  is  probably 
difficult  for  us  to  recognize  any  good  in 
the  old  Akron  plan.  But  for  all  its  ugli- 
ness, it  was  trying  to  express  something 
which  the  imitation  Gothic  cathedral  can 
never  express — the  Reformed  insistence 
that  liturgy  is  a co-ministry  of — what — 
we  do  not  even  have  words  to  express 
it ; clergy  and  laity  are  clearly  false  and 
minister  and  people  beg  the  question — 
a ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God. 

I am  aware  of  some  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  many  of  which  leave  much  to 
be  desired  from  many  points  of  view. 
Nor  am  I saying  that  I think  that  a 
church  in  the  round  is  the  only  Re- 
formed solution  to  the  problem.  I ex- 
pect that  skillful  architects  would  have 
many  solutions  to  suggest  if  only  they 
knew  what  it  was  that  we  were  after. 
So  long  as  they  think  that  a watered- 
down  Anglican  church  or  a modified 
Lutheran  one  will  answer  our  needs, 
they  will  supply  them.  After  all,  it  is 


much  simpler  to  follow  some  estab- 
lished pattern  than  to  tinker  with  one 
which  has  no  satisfactory  examples.  But 
our  need  is  for  a liturgical  place  which 
will  not  only  preserve  the  integrity  of 
our  ministry  but  which  will  indicate  its 
totality. 

I should  hesitate  to  raise  the  question 
of  architectural  style  did  I not  believe 
that  for  us  of  the  Reformed  tradition  it 
involves  theology  as  well  as  taste.  I 
gather  that  in  matters  of  architectural 
style  we  are  as  frozen  as  most  other  de- 
nominations, if  not  more  so.  At  least  I 
seem  to  hear  “But  it  doesn’t  look  like 
a church”  among  us  as  often  as  I hear 
it  in  other  circles. 

To  all  of  which  I can  only  reply  that 
if  we  are  as  frozen  in  architectural  style 
as  other  communions,  we  have  less 
business  being  so.  And  “It  doesn’t  look 
like  a church”  ought  to  be  about  the  last 
remark  to  come  from  Reformed  lips.  In 
fact,  while  it  led  us  into  many  strange 
architectural  expressions,  our  fathers 
deliberately  tried  to  design  buildings 
that  would  not  look  like  a church,  since 
a church,  to  them,  implied  a building 
that  was  totally  unsuited  for  worship  as 
they  understood  it. 

In  this  matter  of  style  there  seem  to 
me  to  be  two  theological  (or  liturgical) 
principles  which  should  be  observed. 
The  first  may  make  no  architectural 
sense  whatever,  but  to  me  at  least  it 
makes  a good  deal  of  liturgical  sense. 
The  inside  of  the  building  ought  to  de- 
termine the  outside.  Often  I have  the 
impression  that  we  present  ourselves 
with  the  same  problem  which  our  fath- 
ers had  to  face,  only  we  do  it  deliberate- 
ly. We  design  a Gothic  cathedral  or  a 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  church  or  a steel 
and  concrete  something  and  then  try 
to  figure  out  how  we  can  put  a Re- 
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formed  congregation  into  it.  Needless 
to  say,  the  task  is  often  an  impossible 
one.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
need  to  fit  a Reformed  congregation 
into  a Gothic  cathedral  was  one  which 
could  not  be  avoided.  But  for  us  de- 
liberately to  create  such  a problem 
seems  a little  silly.  If  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  wrapping  a building  in  what- 
ever architectural  shape  its  inner  ar- 
rangements demand,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  sensible  way  in  which  to  proceed. 

But  in  the  second  place  we  of  the  Re- 
formed tradition  who  view  the  church 
as  a pilgrim  people  continually  in  via 
and  never  in  patria,  a people  which  is 
continually  making  its  response  to  the 
mighty  acts  of  its  redeeming  God,  ought 
to  see  the  architecture  of  our  meeting 
houses  as  a form  of  our  liturgical  re- 
sponse. That  means  that  for  us  it  is 
good  theology  that  a congregation  in 
1962  should  respond  architecturally  in 
a way  that  has  significance  in  1962. 
What  does  the  neo-Gothic  cathedral  or 
the  neo-Georgian  church  say  but  that 
we  look  back  to  a golden  age  ? And  what 
possible  meaning  can  it  have  for  a Re- 
formed congregation  to  look  back  to  a 
golden  age  ? The  only  age  for  which  we 
look  is  the  age  to  come  and  for  that,  so 
far  as  I know,  there  is  no  architectural 
expression.  Style  for  style’s  sake  comes 
nowhere  within  the  Reformed  scheme 
of  things.  Architecture  is  part  of  lit- 
urgy, not  the  setting  for  it,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  Architecture  is  part 
of  confession,  and  not  the  place  where 
confession  is  discussed,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  If  that  be  true,  then  the 
style  of  the  buildings  which  we  build 
has  only  one  canon  of  validity ; does  it 
adequately  express  the  faith  we  confess 
and  the  service  which  we  seek  to  per- 
form? 


I am  sorry  that  in  so  many  of  our  Re- 
formed circles  the  word  meeting-house 
has  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  did  so,  I 
am  sure,  because  we  tended  to  interpret 
it  purely  horizontally — as  the  place  in 
which  Christians  met  each  other.  I have 
no  evidence  for  the  statement  I am 
about  to  make.  But  I am  certain  that 
for  those  who  first  used  the  term  to  de- 
scribe a Reformed  place  of  worship  it 
also  had  a vertical— the  situation  in 
which  through  his  Word  God  con- 
fronted his  people  with  himself. 

And  this  is  exactly  where  our  prob- 
lem begins.  We  cannot  discuss  liturgi- 
cal place  very  long  before  we  discover 
that  in  the  deepest  Reformed  sense 
there  can  be  no  such  thing.  If  liturgical 
place  in  any  way  suggests  a shrine,  a 
geographic  spot  in  which  the  presence 
of  God  can  be  sought  and  found,  we 
have  none  and  can  have  none.  The  only 
liturgical  concept  which  the  Reformed 
tradition  knows  is  that  of  the  breaking 
of  the  bread  of  life  (whether  in  its  audi- 
ble or  visible  form)  in  the  presence  of 
God’s  people. 

In  this  sense  of  the  term  Reformed 
liturgical  place  can  be  (as  indeed  it  has 
been)  a Scottish  moor  or  a French  val- 
ley. Indeed  it  would  almost  seem  that 
moor  or  valley  are  a more  natural  ex- 
pression of  liturgical  place  for  us  than 
a building.  For  once  we  erect  a struc- 
ture in  which  our  liturgy  is  to  be  of- 
fered, we  are  very  likely  to  run  into 
trouble.  I should  like  to  suggest  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Reformed  archi- 
tecture has  so  often  been  so  unsatisfac- 
tory a thing  is  just  that  it  is  an  attempt 
to  do  something  which  is  intrinsically 
impossible — to  enclose  within  a build- 
ing an  activity  which  has  reality  only 
in  its  moment  of  enactment. 

In  fact  I think  that  the  Reformed  con- 
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ception  of  the  real  presence  provides  us 
with  a real  clue  here.  It  has  never  really 
been  understood  by  any  of  our  friends 
in  other  communions  who  want  to  es- 
tablish some  kind  of  ontological  identifi- 
cation between  the  bread  and  the  wine 
and  the  body  and  the  blood.  Reformed 
theology  has  always  maintained  on  the 
contrary  that  it  is  only  in  the  use  of 
the  elements  that  Christ  comes  to  his 
own.  Before  that  and  after  that  they 
are  only  bread  and  wine.  But  in  the 
faithful  eating  and  drinking  they  are 
the  means  by  which  Christ  comes  to  his 
people. 

Similarly  with  our  liturgical  place. 
While  I should  not  want  to  minimize 
the  value  of  psychological  association 
or  the  power  of  suggestion,  a building 
for  us  is  only  a building.  No  architec- 
tural skill,  no  amount  of  ornamentation 
can  make  it  a holy  place.  Only  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  community  gathered 
around  the  living  Word  can  make  it  a 
meeting-house,  the  locus  of  confronta- 
tion between  the  living  God  and  his 
people. 

When  someone  from  another  tradi- 
tion enters  one  of  our  churches  during 
the  week,  especially  a church  from  our 
classic  period  such  as  one  of  the  old 
churches  in  the  Netherlands,  he  is 
struck  by  its  bleakness.  Here  is  no  col- 
or or  symbolism,  no  twinkling  lights,  no 
sense  of  mystery  or  awe.  Whitewashed 
walls,  clear  windows,  a large  empty 
pulpit  all  strike  him  as  terribly  impov- 
erished, even  though  there  may  be  con- 
siderable beauty  in  line  and  proportion. 
There  is  no  worshipper  quietly  kneeling 
before  a shrine  in  silent  adoration ; the 
building  is  usually  empty. 

But  to  understand  what  Reformed 
liturgies  is  really  about,  such  a visitor 
needs  to  make  two  other  trips.  He 


should  be  present  on  a Lord’s  Day 
morning  when  the  holy  people  have 
gathered  to  meet  their  Lord.  In  that 
encounter  he  would  discover  mystery 
and  awe  of  a sort  that  no  building  can 
ever  express.  And,  where  the  Reformed 
concept  of  liturgy  is  taken  seriously, 
during  the  week  he  should  visit  a fac- 
tory and  office  or  a home  to  observe 
how  God’s  people  live  their  lives  in 
grateful  obedience.  This  is  their  shrine, 
their  holy  place;  this  is  their  daily  lit- 
urgy for  which  no  architectural  expres- 
sion is  ever  possible. 

At  the  risk  of  violating  my  own  can- 
on, I should  like  to  conclude  by  day- 
dreaming. I visualize  a Reformed 
church  the  architectural  style  of  which 
does  not  particularly  concern  me.  When 
we  pass  through  the  vestibule  into  the 
place  of  worship  we  find  ourselves  in 
a room  which  can  be  given  no  descrip- 
tion except  to  say  that  it  is  light  and 
that  within  it  everything  can  easily  be 
seen  and  heard. 

The  focal  point  of  this  room  is  three 
pieces  of  furniture  arranged  in  some 
combination  which  indicates  their  es- 
sential unity.  Whether  the  pulpit  should 
merely  be  a lectern  on  the  Table,  as 
Dr.  Barth  suggests,  or  whether  it 
should  be  a slightly  raised  desk  behind 
the  Table,  or  whether  pulpit  and  Table 
should  be  beside  each  other  is  not  to 
me  a matter  of  great  significance.  The 
point  is  that  they  should  occupy  the 
focal  point  alone,  without  competition 
from  large  plush  chairs,  gilded  organ 
pipes,  choir  lofts  or  what  have  you.  The 
baptismal  font  may  be  a simple  bowl  on 
the  Table  or  a larger  piece  placed  in 
symmetry.  Despite  our  traditional  Re- 
formed objection  to  imagery,  I see  no 
reason  why  a large  cross  should  not  also 
be  at  the  focal  point — but  a large  one, 
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not  an  insignificant  machine-made  piece 
of  brassware  sitting  somewhere  on  the 
Table.  Needless  to  say  both  pulpit  and 
table  should  be  of  such  size  as  to  have 
significance  in  proportion  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  room. 

Around  this  liturgical  center  should 
be  seats  for  the  entire  official  ministry 
of  the  congregation,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  case  of  my  own  communion,  minis- 
ters of  the  Word,  elders,  and  deacons. 
It  would  say  more  if  they  participated 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  service — 
the  elder  reading  the  first  lesson,  the 
deacon  the  second,  for  example.  I think 
it  might  have  added  significance  if  the 
places  of  this  official  ministry  could 
come  close  enough  to  the  places  of  the 
congregation  to  be  a kind  of  extension 
of  them.  But  this  is  a rather  minor  point 
which  would  depend  largely  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  placing  the  pews.  (I  must 
add,  however,  the  longer  I live  the  more 
I am  against  pews ; they  immobilize  the 
situation  in  a way  in  which  chairs  do 
not.) 

That  part  of  the  room  occupied  by 
the  congregation  should  be  so  designed 
that  no  one  is  so  far  away  from  the  cen- 
ter that  he  feels  detached  from  the  total 
company.  Furthermore,  the  seats  for 
the  congregation  should  be  sufficiently 
spaced  as  to  allow  freedom  of  move- 
ment in  standing  and  kneeling. 

The  musical  apparatus  of  the  church 
and  choir  should  be  so  placed  that  it 
fulfills  its  function  of  being  heard  and 
not  seen.  Reformed  choirs  are  not  per- 
formers but  leaders  of  praise  and  should 
be  so  placed  that  they  can  do  this  task 
effectively  in  terms  of  the  acoustics  of 
the  building.  May  I add  parenthetically 
that  I have  seen  certain  Reformed  ex- 
periments in  the  Netherlands  which 
have  tried  a modern  version  of  the  old 


dual  church  by  placing  the  pulpit  against 
one  wall  and  the  Table  against  another. 
There  is  some  virtue  in  this  since  the 
Dutch  migrate  to  the  Table  to  receive 
the  Supper.  But,  though  I have  never 
worshipped  in  such  a church,  I should 
imagine  that  it  involves  a certain 
amount  of  furniture  moving  at  one 
point  in  the  service  as  chairs  are  turned 
in  the  new  direction.  This  would  lead 
me  to  suppose  that  the  practical  handi- 
caps overcome  the  theoretical  advan- 
tages. 

Into  this  place  of  worship  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  the  official  ministry  comes 
to  take  its  place  behind  the  Table.  The 
Introit  hymn  or  psalm,  the  General 
Confession,  the  Absolution,  and  the 
Law  are  said  in  this  place.  Everyone 
follows  the  good  Calvinistic  tradition 
and  kneels  for  prayer.  During  a psalm 
or  hymn  the  minister  of  the  Word  goes 
to  the  pulpit  (or  in  Dr.  Barth’s  arrange- 
ment to  the  lectern  on  the  Table)  ac- 
companied by  the  elder  and  deacon  who 
are  to  assist  in  the  reading  of  the  Word. 

After  the  sermon,  the  minister  re- 
turns to  the  Table  while  a deacon 
brings  a simple  plate  of  bread  and 
chalice.  At  the  same  time  the  gifts  of 
the  congregation  are  collected  and 
brought  forward  to  be  dedicated.  The 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  and  interces- 
sion follow.  The  congregation  then 
gathers  at  the  Table  to  receive  the  Sup- 
per either  sitting  or  standing  as  the 
tradition  may  be.  The  final  blessing  is 
also  given  from  the  Table.  When  the 
Supper  is  not  being  celebrated,  the 
bread  and  cup  are,  of  course,  not  offered 
and  certain  sections  of  the  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  and  intercession  are  not 
said. 

I have  not  indicated  a complete  lit- 
urgy. My  intention  has  been  merely  to 
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show  the  liturgical  use  to  which  the 
various  parts  of  the  building  are  put 
in  Reformed  worship. 

I close,  I trust,  on  a note  of  hope. 
If  you  say  that  your  church  looks  noth- 
ing like  this,  I must  answer  that  mine 
does  not  either.  The  glorious  thing 


about  the  Reformed  stance  is  that, 
while  it  summons  us  to  be  serious,  it 
also  reminds  us  that  in  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral as  well  as  the  Akron  plan  barn, 
where  the  Word  is  preached  and  the 
Sacraments  duly  administered,  there 
is  the  Church. 


GRACIOUS  WORDS  FOR  THE  LIVING  WORD 

There  was  a time  in  the  United  States  when  the  typical  preacher  was  the  master  of  such 
rich  and  varied  literary  culture  that  his  own  words  had  a certain  ripeness  and  richness  and 
distinction.  It  cannot  be  said  too  strongly  that  the  eternal  truth  committed  to  the  preacher 
has  a right  to  the  best  words  in  the  best  order  to  be  used  in  its  telling.  There  is  a kind  of 
disrespect  in  the  use  of  crass  language  for  the  unkempt  style  does  no  honour  to  the  gospel. 
The  mind  of  the  preacher  should  be  fairly  dripping  with  the  best  that  has  been  said  and 
written  in  the  world.  So  the  contagion  of  clear  and  vital  and  luminous  speech  will  capture 
his  imagination.  And  when  all  this  rich  and  varied  culture  is  completely  mastered  by  the 
Christian  message  the  result  is  something  for  which  to  be  deeply  grateful.  Of  such  a master 
of  the  living  word  you  can  say : “All  things  are  yours.”  And  you  can  add  “and  you  are 
Christ’s  and  Christ  is  God’s.” 

The  truth  is  that  loose  thinking  and  careless  expression  tend  to  emasculate  the  very  mes- 
sage which  the  preacher  is  so  eager  to  bring.  The  ages  of  culture  should  pay  tribute  to  the 
ageless  gospel  in  every  utterance  which  comes  from  his  lips.  It  is  only  by  living  with  the 
great  masterpieces  of  many  a literature  that  the  essence  of  their  power  and  beauty  seeps  into 
his  own  mind  and  at  last  inevitably  gives  to  his  speech  certain  qualities  of  clear  beauty.  Half 
the  power  of  John  Henry  Newman  lay  in  the  fact  that  what  he  had  to  say  was  expressed  in 
words  which  had  a certain  haunting  power.  Robert  William  Dale  was  said  to  have  achieved 
a style  so  noble  that  it  deserved  comparison  with  the  best  prose  writing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  was  worthy  of  the  gospel  he  had  to  preach.  Such  a man  may  quote  much  or  he 
may  quote  little.  The  very  quality  of  the  noblest  writing  has  entered  his  own  mind  and 
inevitably  comes  forth  in  his  speech.  There  is  no  self-conscious  seeking  after  the  grand 
style.  The  good  manners  of  speech  are  the  inevitable  by-product  of  years  of  meditative  com- 
panionship with  great  writing.  And  the  easy  and  regal  fashion  in  which  the  Christian  mes- 
sage masters  all  this  and  turns  it  to  its  own  purposes  gives  a new  sense  of  the  majesty  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ. 


— Lynn  Harold  Hough  in  The  Christian  World. 


THE  FAITH  OF  A SCEPTIC 

James  Barr 

Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all  is  vanity.  Ecclesiastes  i : 2 


The  man  I want  to  preach  about  is 
the  man  who  said  these  words : 
vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  Because 
of  this,  and  because  of  other  things  he 
said,  he  got  himself  a reputation  as  a 
pessimist,  and  a serious  pessimist,  cer- 
tainly the  worst  pessimist  in  the  Bible, 
worse  even  than  Job.  And  for  the  man 
of  religion,  the  man  of  faith,  pessimism 
is  a bad  reputation  to  have.  For  philos- 
ophers perhaps  some  pessimism  is  de- 
cent ; for  historians  it  is  reasonable ; but 
for  the  religious  man,  like  the  modern 
democratic  politician,  pessimism  is  like- 
ly to  be  a dangerous  and  unhelpful  at- 
titude. Does  the  public  not  ask  and  ex- 
pect that  religion  will  point  to  a mean- 
ing in  life?  that  it  will  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man  ? that  it  will  show  us  how 
a manifold  and  contradictory  mass  of 
experience,  including  evil,  suffering, 
failure,  ambition,  beauty  and  truth,  all 
somehow  must  eventually  hang  to- 
gether, and  that  it  will  let  us  see  how  at 
the  integrating  central  point  there 
stands  someone  or  something  which  is 
— God  ? The  central  meaning  and  func- 
tion of  religion  is  thus,  as  we  so  widely 
construe  it,  to  give  meaning  to  life. 

Yet  here  in  the  Bible  itself  stands 
the  work  of  a man  who  was  doubtful 
whether  life  has  a meaning.  His  ideas 
are  again  and  again — and  in  this  he 
comes  near  the  speeches  of  the  defiant, 
self-justifying  Job — to  the  grave  and 
assured  religious  mind  not  only  un- 
orthodox but  godless  and  offensive.  No 
wonder  that  some  older  interpreters  of 


the  Bible  within  the  church,  like  John 
Wesley,  took  it  that  some  of  his  ut- 
terances were  intended  as  quotations  of 
the  devil’s  own  whisperings,  and  not  as 
expressions  of  the  biblical  writer’s  own 
opinion.  Vanity  of  vanities,  he  said,  for 
life  is  empty  of  meaning,  and  brings  you 
out  just  where  you  came  in  at  the  be- 
ginning. Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry, 
he  argued,  for  nothing  we  do  will  be 
more  permanent  than  this.  He  was  scep- 
tical about  life  and  its  meaning,  for 
change  and  decay  overwhelmed  it  all. 
He  was  sceptical  about  morality,  for 
though  he  was  sure  that  one  must  live 
morally  and  fear  God  he  was  not  sure 
that  this  brought  any  return  or  reward. 
He  was  sceptical  about  knowledge : “in 
much  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he 
that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow” — no  man,  indeed,  to  be  quoted 
in  the  chapel  of  a great  university.  And 
finally,  he  was  sceptical  about  divine 
justice;  God  was  there,  and  God  was 
just,  but  this  could  somehow  not  be 
fitted  with  what  actually  happened  on 
earth  in  such  a way  as  to  make  moral 
sense  of  life. 

Is  there  then  a reason  why  we  should 
listen  to  the  voice  of  such  a man  to-day? 
Let  us  not  pretend  that  his  is  the  voice 
of  the  central  affirmations  of  the  Old 
Testament — the  ancient  stories  of  a 
God  choosing  and  creating  his  own 
people,  delivering  them  by  his  presence 
in  thunder  and  lightning,  speaking  his 
work  of  guidance  to  them  from  the 
mountain  in  smoke  and  terror — these 
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stories  do  not  seem  to  have  filled  his 
imagination  and  answered  his  question- 
ings; nor  was  his  mind  filled,  as  the 
mind  of  some  of  the  prophets  was,  with 
the  picture  of  a god  active  in  present 
history,  acting  and  guiding  as  God 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  flung  his  divi- 
sions across  the  Euphrates  to  shatter 
the  Egyptian  forces  and  make  himself 
master  of  the  Near  East,  and  by  im- 
plication of  God’s  own  people  and  tem- 
ple too.  And  still  less  had  he  seen  a 
dark  cross  at  the  Jerusalem  gate,  or  the 
bright  figures  at  the  sepulchre  saying, 
he  is  not  here,  but  he  is  risen.  This 
man  stands  at  the  margin,  rather  than 
the  centre,  of  biblical  thinking,  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  hear 
him;  for  perhaps  it  is  just  such  men  as 
this  who  can  supply  a corrective  to 
something  that  is  faulty  in  our  current 
understanding  of  Christian  faith. 

What  then  are  these  points  at  which 
the  voice  of  Ecclesiastes  may  have 
something  suggestive  and  creative  and 
corrective  to  oflFer  to  us  to-day?  The 
first  point,  I think,  may  lie  somewhere 
in  the  relation  between  faith  and  uncer- 
tainty, between  knowledge  and  doubt, 
between  assurance  that  Christ  is  the 
centre  of  life  and  meaning  and  inability 
to  relate  meaningfully  to  this  every  as- 
pect of  actual  experience. 

It  is  the  faith  of  Christians,  and  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  that  in  Christ  is 
the  centre  of  God’s  purpose  for  us,  for 
all  men  and  all  the  world ; and  such  a 
faith  is  a tremendously  liberating  faith, 
relating  us  by  commitment  to  the  being 
and  work  of  Jesus  himself.  It  thus  be- 
comes for  us,  as  we  might  say,  the  cen- 
tre of  life.  It  is  thus  a gift  to  us  from 
Christ’s  mastery  over  human  life.  But 
I wonder  if  we  do  not  use  it  too  much 
as  a gift  given  for  the  sake  of  our  mas- 


tery of  experience,  a divinely-given 
principle  round  which  we  can  organize 
all  that  happens  and  is  known,  a means 
for  us  to  conquer.  This  is,  I think,  why 
assured  Christian  faith  tends  easily  to 
lose  that  quality  of  modesty  which  is,  I 
believe,  dictated  to  us  by  the  essential 
structure  of  that  faith.  This  is  why  it 
easily  becomes  arrogant  in  intellectual 
assurance,  brushing  aside  intellectual 
arguments  which  have  every  right  to 
be  heard,  or  becomes  complacent  in  hap- 
py acceptance,  sure  that  God  is  some- 
how reigning,  sure  that  the  contradic- 
tions and  paradoxes  of  the  destiny  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  will  somehow  take 
care  of  the  irrational  in  human  exist- 
ence. This  is,  I venture  to  say,  more 
serious  for  us  to-day  than  for  the  men 
of  the  Bible ; for  we  modern  Christians 
have  undertaken,  and  I believe  rightly, 
not  only  to  be  witnesses  to  the  faith  it- 
self but  also  to  respect  the  force  of  in- 
tellectual honesty  in  doing  it.  I do  not 
suggest  that  the  men  of  the  Bible  were 
not  intellectually  honest ; I only  argue 
that  we  have  set  ourselves  this  ideal  in 
a specially  central  and  important  way, 
so  that  it  occupies  for  us  much  more  of 
the  focus  of  our  minds.  And  in  so  far 
as  we  work  and  think  this  way,  we 
bring  ourselves  near  in  certain  respects 
to  a man  like  Ecclesiastes. 

Now  what  we  see  in  him,  I believe, 
assuming  that  all  the  words  of  his  book 
come  from  the  same  man  (and  I think 
they  can  reasonably  be  understood  as 
such)  is  the  way  in  which  a deep  piety 
and  trust  in  God  lies  alongside  a stern 
questioning  of  God’s  government  in  the 
world  and  a final  failure  to  discover  in 
the  world  patterns  which  either  simply 
or  paradoxically  correspond  to  what  he 
believes  of  God.  This  did  not  lead  him 
to  atheism,  or  even  to  agnosticism ; the 
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relativity  of  earthly  things  did  not  make 
him  doubt  the  reality  of  God.  Neither, 
however,  did  he  force  upon  experience 
as  a whole  a pattern  derived  from  that 
confidence  in  God  which  he  certainly 
had.  Rather  the  two  things  lay  together  : 
on  the  one  side  a strong  confidence  in 
God  and  the  validity  of  moral  stand- 
ards ; on  the  other  a realistic  question- 
ing and  an  earnest  realization,  some- 
times sad,  sometimes  angry,  that  the 
totality  of  experience  cannot  be  co- 
erced into  a framework  dictated  by  this 
confidence. 

There  is  a close  proximity  between 
faith  and  scepticism  here  which  we 
need  in  some  ways  to-day.  The  modern 
church  is,  I believe,  much  more  closely 
attached  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  great 
central  traditions  of  Christianity  than 
was  the  case  (among  the  intellectual 
leadership  of  the  church  at  any  rate)  a 
generation  or  two  ago.  This  emphasis, 
and  the  refusal  to  be  dominated  by  the 
need  to  justify  ourselves  to  contem- 
porary thought,  has  certainly  been  a 
great  source  of  re-vitalization  to  Chris- 
tian thought.  But  it  can  also  mean  that 
we  absolutize  the  lines  and  categories 
of  biblical  thinking,  or  of  the  main  part 
of  it,  and  thus  shut  out  from  our  minds 
those  elements  of  fact,  experience  and 
knowledge  from  which  the  searching 
and  testing  of  Christian  thought  can 
come.  I think  this  is  happening  already 
in  some  of  the  most  vital  theological 
traditions ; and  thus  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  touch  with  the  reasonings  and 
questionings  of  those  who  doubt  the 
validity  of  Christianity  altogether.  It  is 
disastrous  to  the  church  to  get  out  of 
touch  with  its  critics ; for  then  it  not 
only  ceases  to  argue  with  them,  it  ceases 
to  minister  to  them,  and  it  ceases  to  be 
reminded  through  them  of  its  own  hu- 


manity and  the  relativity  of  its  own 
thinking.  And  being  out  of  touch  with 
its  critics  in  the  intellectual  world,  it 
magnifies  their  wrongness  and  sees 
them  as  some  quantity  infinitely  far 
away,  remote  and  hostile  and  unknow- 
able and  beyond  communication,  as  we 
so  foolishly  imagine  the  Communist 
world  to  be.  And  so  we  Christians  lose 
the  benefit  of  the  service  which  our 
critics  do  for  us ; and  as  a result  we 
suffer  because  the  quality  of  their  criti- 
cism deteriorates.  It  is  to  the  church’s 
interest  that  we  should  have  a high 
quality  of  atheism  and  of  agnosticism, 
and  of  the  other  scepticisms  that  there 
may  be,  in  contact  with  us ; for  I great- 
ly fear  that  too  many  of  the  criticisms 
of  Christianity  have  grown  already  too 
far  away  from  an  understanding  of  the 
way  in  which  Christians  think  to  be 
able  to  criticize  it  helpfully. 

Now  let  me  make  clear  the  direction 
in  which  I want  to  be  heading.  I’m  not 
just  arguing  that  we  should  take  more 
account  of  the  intellectual  objections  to 
Christianity,  tho’  I think  that  is  true. 
I’m  looking  for  something  more  basic 
to  the  structure  of  Christianity  itself, 
something  about  the  way  in  which  we 
tend  to  look  at  it,  or  present  it,  or  con- 
sider it,  in  the  modern  world,  whether 
we  stand  within  or  without  traditional 
Christianity.  Our  tendency  is  to  think 
it  is  an  anszver  to  the  questions  of  the 
world ; and  what  I believe  is  that  by 
considering  Christianity  as  an  answer 
we  move  dangerously  in  the  direction  of 
intellectual  narrowness  and  moral  com- 
placency. We  take  the  questions  and 
complaints  that  come  up  from  every 
area  of  social  life  and  we  say,  yes,  here 
indeed  are  questions,  but  here  is  the  an- 
swer. Sometimes  we  try  to  make  it  bet- 
ter by  saying,  no,  Christianity  is  not 
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the  answer,  but  Christ  is  the  answer. 
But  to  me  this  is  very  much  the  same 
thing.  To  the  non-Christian  the  man 
who  says  that  Christ  is  the  answer  is 
also  saying  that  Christianity,  or  his  own 
version  of  it,  is  the  answer.  From  the 
idea  that  we  have  the  answer  comes  the 
intellectual  superiority  born  from  too 
narrow  a frame  of  reference,  from  it 
come  the  doubtful  analogies,  the  hasty 
arguments,  the  meretricious  sermon  il- 
lustrations, the  linguistic  tricks,  which 
form  so  much  of  the  apologetic  for 
Christianity  to-day. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way : if  these  so- 
called  “pessimists”  (they  were  not  really 
pessimists,  I just  called  them  that  to 
get  the  subject  going)  were  brought  to 
the  world  of  modern  Christianity, 
would  they  feel  that  their  complaints, 
queries  and  anxieties  were  worried  ? 
Would  they  agree  that  the  cross  had 
made  sense  of  evil?  That  the  resurrec- 
tion had  removed  the  danger  of  mean- 


inglessness from  human  life?  That  in 
the  fuller  perspective  of  the  whole 
Christian  faith  all  their  earlier  worries 
were  dispersed?  No,  I’m  sure  they 
would  not.  No,  they  would  say,  man  is 
still  left  in  doubt  and  uncertainty ; no, 
social  injustice  still  stains  and  darkens 
the  picture  of  a world  guided  by  God ; 
no,  change  and  death  still  make  vanity 
of  human  effort ; no,  Christian  man,  like 
Old  Testament  man,  too  easily  absolu- 
tizes his  ethical  judgments  and  tries  to 
show  that  God  governs  the  world  by 
them.  These  men  were  not  fools ; they 
had  given  every  consideration  to  the 
other  side. 

And  here  is  where  we  need  to  follow 
them  a little.  For  Christianity  is  not 
primarily  an  answer ; it  is  an  offer  from 
God,  an  act  of  God,  a deed  done  in 
darkness  and  light,  a hand  reaching 
into  our  life,  a spirit  reviving  our  mind, 
a call  from  another  world  and  into  an- 
other world. 


CREATIVE  INSECURITY 

Paul  E.  Scherer 


. I will  shew  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer 

— Acts  9:15,  16 


He  is  a chosen  vessel  unto  me  . . 
jor  my  name’s  sake. 

We  are  told  that  the  new  kind  of 
person  who  is  just  now  making 
his  appearance  in  history,  post-Chris- 
tian, post-individual,  post-moral  man, 
as  he  is  called,  finds  it  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a God ; though  if  one 
were  to  judge  from  the  plays  and  nov- 
els that  he  writes,  with  all  their  anguish 
of  rebellion,  that  bitter  emptiness  which 
comes  of  being  utterly  without  purpose 
when  the  mask  is  off  and  the  chips  are 
down,  he  finds  it  even  harder  to  believe 
that  there  isn’t ! Life  for  him,  as  Chris- 
topher Morley  once  put  it,  turns  into  a 
kind  of  foreign  language  which  every- 
body promptly  begins  to  mispronounce. 

But  none  of  that  is  really  hard.  What 
is  really  hard  is  to  find  that  every  time 
you  open  the  Bible,  you  have  to  reckon 
with  another  kind  of  believing  alto- 
gether : the  kind  that  never  will  allow 
you  to  manage  your  own  life  any  more. 
There  is  the  picture  of  a pretty  girl, 
with  a lovely  smile,  on  the  cover  of 
one  of  the  current  magazines ; under 
it  is  the  caption,  “I  have  earned  the 
right  to  live  as  I please.”  There  are 
angels  who  rush  in  where  even  fools 
are  afraid ! 

You’ll  say  a long  farewell  to  that 
sort  of  thing  when  you  come  face  to  face 
with  the  God  of  the  Bible.  It  isn’t 
then  so  much  a question  of  “believing” 
or  “not  believing” : you  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  him.  You  run  the  risk  of  find- 
ing out  that  he  isn’t  at  all  the  kind  of 
God  who  will  stay  out  there  somewhere 


and  let  you  look  at  him,  or  talk  about 
him.  He  isn’t  as  busy  being  as  some 
people  seem  to  think : he’s  busy  acting ! 
That’s  what  shatters  a man’s  peace. 
He’s  forever  coming,  and  at  his  own 
convenience,  not  ours.  He’s  forever 
choosing,  and  for  some  purpose  he  has 
in  mind:  it  may  not  jibe  with  ours  in 
the  least ! 

Take  the  story  of  Paul’s  conversion, 
there  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  What 
God  had  in  mind  for  him  certainly 
didn’t  jibe  with  what  he  had  in  mind 
for  himself.  Something  familiar,  some- 
thing which  seemed  solid  and  secure, 
was  finished ; he  was  snatched  away 
from  it.  Something  which  looked  like 
nothing  at  all  that  was  solid,  something 
which  looked  like  the  last  word  in  in- 
security, had  begun ; he  was  headed  for 
it.  That  “from  something” — “for  some- 
thing”— is  our  cue.  That’s  how  the  lines 
run  for  us,  these  lines  of  God’s  direction. 

I 

From  what  comes  first.  Did  it  ever 
really  strike  across  your  mind  with  some 
little  anxiety  that  Paul  wasn’t  converted 
from  an  evil  life,  but  from  a good  life ; 
not  from  impiety,  but  from  piety;  not 
from  irreligion,  but  from  religion?  Ev- 
erything inside  of  him  had  been  swept 
and  garnished,  not  to  say  starched  and 
ironed,  for  years.  Every  demand  which 
his  devotion  to  the  God  of  his  fathers 
had  made  on  him  he  had  done  his  best 
to  meet. 
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Yet  something  was  wrong.  He 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  had  any  over- 
whelming sense  of  sin.  It  wasn't  his 
conscience  that  bothered  him.  It  wasn’t 
the  boredom  which  comes  of  having 
nothing  to  do.  He  was  doing  a job,  and 
it  was  the  job  he  thought  God  had  given 
him  to  do ; he  was  going  through  with 
it.  But  from  what  he  said  later,  he 
found  it  all  very  discouraging.  You 
could  breathe  out  threatenings  against 
other  people  who  didn’t  believe  as  you 
did,  that  was  your  plain  duty ; but  you 
couldn’t  strike  up  a tune  about  it,  or 
hoist  a flag  over  it,  or  break  out  into 
any  doxologies  because  of  it ! 

And  he  tells  us  why.  It’s  no  secret. 
It  was  because  all  the  way  along  he  was 
trying  to  manufacture  his  own  right- 
eousness. I am  not  so  sure  that  we  ever 
get  quite  clear  of  it.  That’s  why  Chris- 
tianity turns  out  so  often  to  be  so  aw- 
fully dull.  Have  you  noticed  what  a 
universal  phenomenon  student  riots  are 
all  over  our  world?  Part  of  the  reason 
is  that  the  culture  of  which  they  are  a 
part  has  lost  its  enthusiasm,  and  youth 
can’t  stand  that ! Do  we  at  last  have  to 
say  it  as  well  of  the  Christian  faith,  that 
drama  which  is  far  more  exciting  than 
any  other  the  human  mind  has  ever  con- 
ceived— unless  indeed  you  think  it’s  a 
fairy  story : the  infinite  and  eternal  God 
become  man,  to  live  as  we  are  afraid  to 
live,  and  die  as  we  are  afraid  to  die? 
You  may  call  Jesus  anything  you  like, 
writes  Dorothy  Sayres,  but  you  cannot 
call  him  dull.  His  enemies  couldn’t  tame 
him ; they  had  to  crucify  him.  It’s  his 
friends  who  have  made  a gentleman  of 
him ! Asking  of  him  only  some  sense 
of  security,  which  in  the  end  turns  out 
to  be  so  false  that  even  a bad  cold  can 
upset  it ! 

Under  such  circumstances  religion 


can  do  nothing  more  than  hand  us  over 
to  the  tyranny  of  that  good  which  is  al- 
ways just  out  of  reach;  and  we  have 
to  go  on  clutching  at  it  like  a drowning 
man  to  keep  our  heads  above  water, 
doomed  always  like  Paul  to  find  our- 
selves desperately  far  away  from  the 
kingdom  of  God  precisely  when  we 
think  we  are  safely  and  squarely  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  quite  well,  thank  you ; 
so  well  that  we  have  no  need  of  a physi- 
cian, grown  used  to  the  pride  which  we 
have  learned  to  call  humility,  content 
enough  withal  to  mistake  our  satisfac- 
tion for  three  hallelujahs  and  an  amen. 

It  may  even  be  that  you  are  saying  to 
yourself  right  now,  “Well,  thank  God, 
I am  not  like  that !”  In  which  case  let 
me  thank  you : you  have  helped  me  to 
make  my  point.  It’s  what  the  Pharisee 
said  in  the  temple.  And  it’s  more 
than  self-righteousness;  it’s  blasphemy. 
That’s  what  frightens  me.  It’s  the  at- 
tempt to  stake  out  a claim  which  is  cal- 
culated to  bind  God’s  freedom.  You 
have  some  status  with  the  divine  book- 
keeper, haven’t  you?  You  aren’t  like 
that  publican.  Job  said  as  much,  and 
said  it  out  loud,  shaking  his  fist  at  God  : 
if  he  were  any  kind  of  God  at  all,  he 
would  play  the  part,  and  quit  pamper- 
ing the  wicked — instead  of  the  upright 
you-know-who ! This  way  you  couldn’t 
count  on  anything ! 

It  all  comes  of  looking  around  in  our 
troubled  world  for  something  safe — 
something  to  depend  on ; and  “around” 
never  is  the  way  to  look.  Nothing  else 
so  twists  our  judgments,  or  sends  us  off 
on  such  weird  tangents.  Peter  once 
looked  “around”  at  the  other  disciples. 
They  had  come  a long,  hard  road.  And 
he  said  to  Jesus,  “We  have  forsaken  all, 
and  followed  thee ; what  shall  we  have 
therefore?”  He  was  sure  it  would  be 
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something  special.  If  you  couldn’t 
spread  out  before  God  the  little  decen- 
cies you  had  been  able  to  bring  off  in 
your  time,  now  and  then  at  any  rate ; 
if  you  couldn’t  count  on  his  weighing 
them,  and  entering  them  where  they  be- 
longed— then  for  pity’s  sake  what  kind 
of  world  was  it  anyway  ? What  was  the 
use,  if  you  couldn’t  set  them  up,  and 
on  occasion  get  in  behind  them  for  cover 
and  say  “I  told  you  so”  ? And  Jesus  told 
him — about  the  first  who  were  last 
among  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  and 
the  last  who  were  first ! 

It  simply  means  that  there  is  no  way 
at  all  of  making  a bargain  with  God  and 
holding  him  to  it.  There  was  a tiny  in- 
sert in  The  New  Yorker  some  time  ago  : 
a picture  of  that  huge  machine  in  the 
Hayden  Planetarium.  A stepladder  was 
planted  against  one  of  its  great  bulbous 
heads,  and  a little  man  on  top  with  a 
screw  driver  was  improving  the  uni- 
verse— adding  a few  sputniks.  Is  this 
what  we  are  after  with  our  “righteous- 
ness” and  our  reform  movements?  No- 
body should  be  so  confident  of  himself 
as  to  be  cynical  about  what  we  call  the 
return  to  religion;  but  if  it  means  no 
more  than  that  we  are  afraid  “for  look- 
ing after  those  things  which  are  coming 
on  the  earth,”  and  so,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  are  trying  to  get  in  under  what  the 
Bible  tells  us  to  do  and  think,  arranging 
matters  a shade  more  in  our  favor — 
then  God  pity  us ! I’m  very  doubtful 
that  he’ll  have  any  way  of  showing  it ! I 
remember  a cartoon  in  which  a man 
passed  a sign  that  read  “Prepare  to 
meet  thy  God” ; in  the  next  picture  he 
had  stopped  before  a mirror  on  a ciga- 
rette vendor,  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and 
was  brushing  his  hair  and  straightening 
his  tie ! When  we  scuttle  around  for 
safety,  we  get  nowhere.  It  isn’t  in  the 
creed,  it  isn’t  in  the  liturgy,  it  isn’t  in 


the  hymns,  it  isn’t  in  the  prayers.  It  just 
isn’t  “around.”  It  may  not  even  be  up  I 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
faith  we  talk  so  much  about  as  if  it 
meant  believing  something,  or  at  least 
relying  on  somebody,  means,  before  it 
means  anything  else  at  all,  being  back 
again  with  the  Christ  who  gave  himself 
to  bring  us  back,  in  the  company  of  a 
holy  God  who  is  also  a kind  of  reckless 
pilgrim  down  the  long  reaches  of  his 
purpose.  But  he  knows  his  way  through. 
He  hasn’t  faltered  yet.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  he  is  always  in  the  dangerous 
vanguard  of  life,  with  nothing  to  clutter 
up  his  going  but  those  of  us  who  are 
forever  digging  our  heels  in  the  ground 
and  holding  back  against  the  future 
that’s  on  its  way  among  the  nations  and 
among  the  races  because  we  think  we 
can  be  safe  that  way.  It  imperils  all  our 
lives ! 

We  can’t  even  sit  still  any  longer  on 
whatever  it  is  we  sit  on  and  call  it  our 
faith — unless  we  want  to  be  destroyed ! 
Security  at  its  peak  is  little  more  than 
sterility.  It’s  only  insecurity  that  has 
some  chance  of  being  creative ; because 
it  can  never  be  overcome,  it  can  only  be 
resolved  into  some  other  brave  chance 
for  us  to  take.  If  your  life  is  uninterest- 
ing, you  have  made  it  so ; and  you  are 
not  likely  to  help  things  much  by  acquir- 
ing a few  added  “interests”  in  the  shape 
of  luncheons  and  lectures  and  book 
clubs.  Life  doesn’t  want  to  absorb  any- 
thing; it  wants  to  create  something,  it 
wants  to  be  gallant. 

Have  you  ever  seen  that  automatic 
kodak  advertised,  with  its  electric  eye? 
You  don’t  have  to  gauge  the  light,  you 
don’t  have  to  gauge  the  distance,  you 
don’t  have  to  turn  anything,  and  you 
don’t  have  to  set  anything — and  I say 
it’s  stupid!  Let  it  jump  up  and  take  its 
own  pictures  ! We  used  to  sing  “Blessed 
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assurance,  Jesus  is  mine.”  I’ve  learned 
a little  since  then.  You  try  to  possess 
him,  and  put  him  in  your  vest  pocket. 
I’m  confronted  now  with  the  blessed 
disturbance  that  comes  of  being  his! 
And  I honestly  think  I prefer  it.  I hope 
so ; because  inside  the  disturbance  there 
is  something  more  than  safety ! 

II 

All  right,  then,  what  is  it?  It  isn’t 
just  insecurity  and  nothing  more.  It’s 
the  insecurity  of  God’s  manifold  and 
unreckoning  grace ! — which  keeps  giv- 
ing us  all  we  ask  for  when  we’re  at  our 
best,  and  keeps  asking  of  us  again  all  it 
gives.  That’s  the  “for  what” : clean 
away,  as  far  as  we  can  get  away,  from 
our  safe  and  calculating  lives,  for  the 
courage  to  be  different,  to  make  some 
incautious  trial  of  compassion  and  of 
love  every  day  we  live,  to  find  the  good 
where  we  found  only  the  fault  before. 
You  think  it’s  tame?  Try  it! 

I can’t  give  you  a blueprint  of  what 
needs  doing — thank  God ! Paul  didn’t 
get  one.  He  said,  “Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?”  And  the  Lord  said, 
“It  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must 
do.”  All  you  can  count  on  is  that  it  will 
be  no  craven  thing:  it  will  be  a brave 
thing,  something  that  will  take  more 
than  you  have  in  your  own  right,  some- 
thing that  God  wants  to  get  done ! 

And  he  has  it  in  mind,  make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  To  say  as  much  about 
him  is  to  say  no  more  than  you  have  to 
say  if  you  say  anything  about  him  at  all. 
We  are  willing  to  concede  that  he  has 
a purpose  for  everybody  in  general. 
That’s  a comfortable  platitude.  Or  we 
say  he  had  a purpose  for  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  for  the  “saints”  and  for  “all 
the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles.” 
And  that’s  a comfortable  alibi.  There 
has  to  be  some  back  door  by  which  we 


can  sneak  out  of  our  own  unique  and 
individual,  our  own  personal  and  par- 
ticular responsibility  for  the  Christian 
faith  and  human  history.  Only  there 
isn’t.  All  through  the  Bible,  from  Adam 
to  Abraham,  from  Egypt  to  Canaan, 
from  Babylon  back  home  again,  every 
judgment  and  every  mercy,  every  threat 
and  every  promise,  comes  hurtling 
straight  at  you,  and  you  know  it.  You 
read  it  that  way  yourself! 

Then  why  boggle?  It’s  you  that  are 
chosen  now  for  this  thing  God  has  in 
mind.  Paul  stands  at  the  point  where  the 
transition  is  made  from  all  the  choosing 
God  did  in  the  Old  Testament  to  all  the 
choosing  he  continues  to  do  in  the  New. 
When  this  violent  little  apostle  talks  of 
being  hand  picked,  he  isn’t  rationalizing 
some  self  interest.  Read  the  story  of  his 
life.  He  isn’t  indulging  any  self  right- 
eousness. All  that  belonged  to  his  false 
history,  and  he  was  done  with  it.  He  is 
simply  saying  something  about  himself 
which  in  his  own  way  he  insists  holds 
true  of  everybody  else : “Called  to  be 
saints  . . . according  to  his  purpose  . . . 
in  one  hope  of  your  calling.” 

He  was  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  it ; 
he  was  bewildered  by  it,  baffled  every 
time  he  tried  to  figure  out  the  reason  for 
it.  Ananias  said  that  day,  “I  have  heard 
by  many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil  he 
hath  done.”  Paul  knew  how  much,  and 
he  knew  it  better  than  all  the  reporters. 
But  he  knew  something  more.  He  knew 
that  this  unreckoning  grace  which  had 
beckoned  to  him  wanted  out,  and  it 
wanted  out  where  he  was.  Nothing  else 
mattered.  He  knew  he  couldn’t  manage 
by  himself.  Who  can?  But  he  knew 
enough,  past  and  present,  to  know  the 
way  God  works. 

One  is  sometimes  asked,  “If  salvation 
from  one  end  to  the  other  is  the  work 
of  God,  doesn’t  that  let  me  out?”  No- 
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body  could  ask  it  if  he  had  the  foggiest 
notion  of  what  the  love  of  God  when 
it’s  experienced  as  law,  and  the  law  of 
God  when  it’s  experienced  as  love,  can 
do  when  it  gets  hold  of  a man ! Sinai 
turns  into  Calvary,  and  as  surely  as 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do  alone,  so 
surely  there  is  nothing  now  which  at 
God’s  word  you  won’t  do ! 

And  there  was  something  else  Paul 
knew.  He  wasn’t  going  to  be  a man  of 
“special  privilege”  any  longer.  That’s 
what  he  had  been  as  a Jew,  he  had 
thought  so  at  any  rate ; and  he  had  tried 
by  strict  obedience  to  hold  on  to  it.  For 
all  his  vaunted  freedom  after  he  became 
a Christian,  he  never  let  the  obedience 
go ; but  it  was  a totally  different  thing 
now.  Once,  on  that  score,  he  had  read 
all  the  others  out,  sinners  and  Gentiles 
alike.  Now,  on  the  same  score,  he  had  to 
read  all  the  others  in.  The  boundaries 
of  God’s  kingdom  were  no  longer  his  to 
tamper  with.  God  could  alter  them,  he 
couldn’t.  And  God  would  alter  them, 
that  he  know,  every  time  the  elect  began 
to  figure  that  they  were  the  elite ! 

One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  I 
have  ever  heard  had  to  do  with  a Jewish 
scholar  who  had  become  a Christian ; 
when  he  was  asked  why,  with  tender 
pathos,  and  with  a profound  under- 
standing of  his  own  history  as  a Jew, 
he  answered,  “I  couldn’t  bear  to  leave 
Jesus  alone  among  the  Gentiles.”  And 
that’s  just  where  Jesus  is — always! 
That’s  where  he  is  bound  to  be — alone 
among  the  outsiders — until  we  go  there 
too ! 

And  we  go  not  because  we  pity 
him,  poor  man,  so  far  out  of  his  ele- 
ment : that  would  be  to  look  down  the 
nose  at  those  others,  whoever  they  are. 
We  go  there,  if  we  go  at  all,  because 
we  are  that  much  like  him ! “Saving” 
the  “lost”  not  so  much  because  they 


are  “lost” — better  to  let  God  fix  the 
labels ! — but  because  we  are  “saved,”  if 
indeed  we  are.  We  go  there  because 
that’s  what  the  grace  of  God  has  chosen 
us  to  do,  and  in  the  last  reckoning  noth- 
ing else ! Why  can’t  we  get  that 
straight?  On  the  left  hand  of  God  in 
Jesus’  picture  of  the  final  judgment 
were  those  who  had  no  idea  of  why 
they  were  there,  while  on  the  right 
hand  were  those  who  couldn’t  make 
any  sense  of  it  either : “Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  not” — “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it” — 
that  was  the  secret ! It’s  the  “inasmuch” 
that  upsets  us  where  we  are ! If  any- 
thing pleasant  happens  to  us,  like  peace 
of  mind,  or  heaven  itself,  it  will  have 
to  happen  along  the  way  to  “the  least 
of  these”  his  brethren  ! 

But  there  is  still  more.  And  this  Paul 
did  not  know.  “He  is  a chosen  vessel 
unto  me  ...  I will  shew  him  how  great 
things  he  must  suffer.”  Are  we  somehow 
willing,  in  the  shadow  of  a cross,  to  lis- 
ten? C.  S.  Lewis,  in  Till  We  Have 
Faces,  tells  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  and  how  bitterly  Psyche’s  sis- 
ter cries  out,  “Do  you  think  we  mortals 
will  find  you  gods  easier  to  bear  if 
you’re  beautiful  ? I tell  you  . . . we’ll  find 
you  a thousand  times  worse.  For  then 
you’ll  lure  and  entice.  Those  we  love 
best — whoever’s  most  worth  loving — 
these  are  the  very  ones  you’ll  pick  out 
...  I can  see  it  happening,  age  after  age, 
. . . growing  worse  and  worse  the  more 
you  reveal  your  beauty : the  son  turning 
his  back  on  the  mother  . . . the  bride 
on  her  groom,  stolen  away  by  this  ever- 
lasting calling,  calling,  calling  of  the 
gods  . . . We’d  rather  they  were  ours 
and  dead  than  yours  and  made  immor- 
tal.” 

But  that’s  all  changed  now.  Mr.  Lew- 
is knew  it  better  than  most.  It  was 
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changed  on  a little  hill  outside  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  Ever  since  then  we  have 
been  better  able  to  understand  that  like 
the  kings  of  old  God  can  do  us  no  higher 
honor,  show  us  no  greater  hospitality, 
than  to  give  us  of  his  cup  to  drink.  We 
may  at  times  draw  back  a little  and  try 
to  remain  spectators.  Matthew  writes 
of  what  happened  on  Calvary : “sitting 
down  they  watched  him  there.”  Maybe 
we  ought  first  to  investigate  some  of  his 
claims : couldn’t  he  have  spared  himself 
the  thorns  and  the  reed  and  the  nails 
and  the  spear,  and  at  least  looked  a bit 
more  like  God?  But  the  New  Testa- 
ment goes  on  taking  it  for  granted  that 
here  is  the  very  flaming  center  of  life, 
and  we’ll  be  back,  to  flutter  furiously, 
as  someone  has  said,  around  the  in- 
tensity of  its  burning! 

I have  more  than  just  a twinge  of 
conscience  when  I read  this : “how 
great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my 
name’s  sake.”  Paul  found  out.  It 
hasn’t  been  given  many  of  us.  We 
have  only  to  face  the  disciplines  of  life, 
and  sometimes  they  are  hard : its  inse- 
curities and  uncertainties,  the  devotion 
that’s  without  any  safeguard;  death, 
when  it  comes  to  us,  or  to  someone  we 
love.  Shall  we  resent  them?  Can’t  we 
manage,  with  all  we  have,  to  bear  re- 
demptively  what  we  shall  have  to  bear 
in  any  case?  The  greatest  joys  the 
world  has  ever  known  have  come  that 


way  out  of  its  sorrows.  It’s  the  grace 
of  God,  that  incredible,  gallant  thing, 
that  wants  out ; and  it  wants  out  where 
we  are ! 

You  remember  that  painting  where 
one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  men — or 
was  it  Drake’s? — sitting  on  an  old,  up- 
turned life-boat  by  the  rocky  shores  of 
Devon  is  telling  two  lads  about  the  wild 
hurricanes  and  the  stinging  spray — 
that’s  my  guess ! — how  the  ship  would 
plunge  nose  down  into  the  huge  trough 
of  the  waves,  and  shudder  up  again 
with  the  water  spouting  from  her  scup- 
pers, shaking  her  bow  clear  and  rolling 
on  into  the  next  fearful  dive.  There  is 
something  in  God  like  that ! And  unless 
there  is  something  like  it  in  us,  what 
can  he  lay  hold  of?  “Saul,  Saul !”  Some- 
thing that  will  come  at  his  signal,  never 
mind  what  happens.  We  may  ourselves 
perhaps  have  to  pay  more  heavily  than 
we  thought,  in  a Father’s  house,  for  be- 
ing that  Father’s  child ! 

There  was  a youth  who  once  sought 
eagerly  for  the  court  of  King  Arthur. 
When  he  came  at  last  to  the  ancient 
gateway,  there  an  old  man  stood.  “Dare 
you  ?”  the  old  man  asked,  glancing 
sharply  at  him.  “Once  past  this  arch, 
and  our  royal  lord  will  lay  vows  on  you 
which  it  were  shame  not  to  be  bound  by, 
yet  the  which  no  man  can  keep.”  What 
if  we  could  answer,  things  being  as  they 
are,  “Sir,  write  my  name  down !” 


O God,  who  dost  ever  seek  us  out,  not  only  at  thy  peril  but  at  ours  too,  calling 
us  away  from  all  that  our  hands  can  do  to  that  great  thing  which  thine  have 
done,  look  on  us  with  compassion  that  we  need  Thee  so,  and  as  Thou  wilt,  send 
us  each  to  his  appointed  place,  by  the  gift  of  Thyself  made  strong.  Touch  with 
Thy  patience  our  restless,  fretted  spirits.  Beyond  everything  we  have  seen  and 
known  of  Thee,  there  is  more.  Create  in  us  now  that  readiness  which  Thou  dost 
require,  and  fashion  our  lives  into  that  obedience  of  love  which  thou  dost  com- 
mand— insofar  as  by  Thy  grace  Thou  wilt  grant  us  to  go — in  Jesus’  name,  and  for 
his  sake.  Amen. 


CAN  CHARACTER  BE  CHANGED?  - 
A PROTESTANT  VIEWPOINT 

D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 


For  the  Protestant,  the  question  of 
character  change  has  traditional, 
practical,  and  theological  dimensions. 
Character  education  is  involved,  since 
Protestants  have  usually  thought  of 
character  as  one  of  the  basic  aims  of 
education.  One  need  only  name  such 
men  as  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Herbart,  and  Horace  Mann  to  be  re- 
minded that  our  leading  educational 
theorists  of  the  past  were  primarily  con- 
cerned that  the  pupil  might  become  a 
person  of  Christian  moral  stature. 

For  many  persons  the  very  image  of 
the  Protestant  is  that  of  the  responsible 
Puritan.  We  have  been  described  as  a 
“staunch  and  sturdy  people.”  Our  herit- 
age is  often  symbolized  by  the  elder,  a 
man  who  is  steady,  wise,  dependable, 
upright,  sober,  quiet  but  forceful,  humble 
but  carrying  authority.  Very  few  Prot- 
estant assemblies  go  by  without  the 
most  penetrating  analysis  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  society,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
will  undertake  those  responsibilities 
with  the  utmost  seriousness. 

Puritanism  forms  part  of  the  heritage 
of  most  Protestants.  During  World 
War  II,  searching  for  America’s  moral 
rootage,  Ralph  Barton  Perry  published 
his  great  book,  Puritanism  and  De- 
mocracy, in  which  among  other  things 
he  pointed  out  that  the  Puritan  is  a 
moral  athlete  (in  training  for  the  good 
life)  and  that  the  Puritan  goal  is  the 
community  of  righteousness.  His  words, 
profoundly  theological,  are  like  a two- 


edged  sword  to  those  of  us  whose  moral 
heritage  this  is : 

Puritanism  springs  from  the  very 
core  of  the  personal  conscience — the 
sense  of  duty,  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, the  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  re- 
pentant longing  for  forgiveness.  No 
man,  if  he  grows  to  maturity,  escapes 
these  experiences.  Every  man,  sooner 
or  later,  feels  himself  rightly  exiled 
from  paradise  and  looks  for  a return. 
Puritanism  is  the  elaboration  of  this 
theme,  and  the  inculcation  of  its  stern 
implications : some  things  are  better 
than  other  things,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  best  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance ; the  order  of  better  and  worse 
does  not  correspond  with  the  natural 
order  of  strength  among  human  mo- 
tives, and  if  a man  is  to  cleave  to  the 
best  he  must  therefore  overcome  the 
second-best,  until  its  subordination 
shall  have  become  his  second  nature ; 
the  best  prescribed  rules  for  action, 
to  be  scrupulously  observed;  judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  best,  human 
life  is  a record  of  tragic  and  ignomin- 
ious failure,  and  the  recognition  of 
this  failure  is  the  condition  of  its  re- 
demption ; to  live  well  requires  the 
forging  of  a will  which  is  stronger 
than  any  natural  appetite ; the  reor- 
ganization of  the  natural  individual 
under  the  authority  of  his  moral  fac- 
ulties constitutes  personality,  which 
is  the  essence  of  man  as  distinguished 
from  his  fellow  animals ; society,  in 
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proportion  as  it  is  human,  is  an  as- 
sociation of  persons  in  which  mutual 
respect  is  mingled  with  solicitude  and 
a sense  of  common  responsibility ; 
there  is  hope  of  salvation  both  for 
the  person  and  for  mankind,  and  in- 
domitable perseverance  in  the  moral 
struggle  alone  gives  cosmic  dignity  to 
the  human  race.  He  who  would  re- 
ject these  ideas  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  in  some  degree  one  or  more 
of  their  opposites : a frivolous  disre- 
gard of  moral  distinctions,  and  a lack 
of  principle;  a shallow  optimism  or 
a complacent  self-satisfaction,  bred 
by  the  ignorance  or  condoning  of 
evil ; self-indulgence,  infirmity  of  will, 
corruptibility,  lack  of  self-discipline ; 
a reckless  irresponsibility  and  indif- 
ference to  the  true  well-being  of  one’s 
neighbors ; a cynical  admission  of 
failure,  and  acquiescence  in  the  mean- 
inglessness of  life.1 

Thus  our  educational  tradition  stress- 
es the  person  of  Christian  moral  stature, 
and  our  religious  heritage  includes  the 
image  of  the  responsible  Puritan. 

Turning  to  present  practice  in  char- 
acter change,  there  are  four  conceptions 
of  character  that  are  currently  opera- 
tive in  Protestant  circles.  Each  has  its 
position  on  the  nature  of  character  and 
character  change. 

I 

Character  has  prophetic  quality  and 
is  developed  through  creative  social  re- 
sponsibility. In  1917,  George  Albert 
Coe,  the  greatest  theorist  American 
Protestant  education  has  ever  had,  re- 
jected individual  Christian  character  as 

1  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Puritanism  and  De- 
mocracy. Vanguard  Press,  New  York,  1944, 
pp.  627-8. 


a sufficient  aim  for  religious  education : 
“Genuine  goodness  can  never  be  merely 
individual  . . . the  Christian  God  per- 
mits no  merely  individual  reconciliation 
with  him.”2 

Coe  was  also  quite  clear  on  appropri- 
ate method  for  effective  character  edu- 
cation: “Sound  method  in  moral  edu- 
cation will  cause  children  to  face,  di- 
rectly and  analytically,  their  relations 
to  one  another,  to  their  teachers,  and 
to  the  larger  society.  It  will  not  build 
up  a structure  of  moral  ideas  apart  from 
moral  action,  nor  will  it  be  content,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  conduct,  however 
appropriate,  that  does  not  grow  into 
reflective  self-control  and  weighing  of 
standards.  ...  It  is  open-eyed,  forward- 
looking,  and  in  this  sense  self-conscious 
practice  that  counts  most  for  the  forma- 
tion of  democratic  character.”3 

Here  is  a clear-cut  basis  for  charac- 
ter education  in  terms  of  creative  social 
responsibility.  Among  those  who  have 
stressed  creative  responsibility  and  the 
development  of  a prophetic  quality  of 
response  were  Hugh  Hartshorne,  in 
Character  in  Human  Relations,  and 
William  Clayton  Bower,  in  Religion 
and  the  Good  Life  and  Character 
Through  Creative  Experience.  They 
objected  strenuously  to  teaching  about 
character  and  character  traits.  Hart- 
shorne introduced  the  realistic  note  of 
specificity  (that  transfer  of  training 
does  not  as  a rule  take  place  in  char- 
acter education).  Bower  explained  the 
point  of  view  well  when  he  said : 

The  task  of  education  for  character 

is  to  assist  growing  persons  to  modify 

2 George  Albert  Coe,  A Social  Theory  of 
Religious  Education.  Scribner’s,  New  York, 
1917,  P-  54- 

3 Ibid.,  p.  194. 
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their  behavior  in  such  directions  that 
they  will  become  increasingly  sensi- 
tive to  the  moral  issues  involved  in 
the  situations  which  they  face,  that 
they  will  acquire  the  attitude  of  criti- 
cism and  evaluation  with  reference  to 
the  possible  outcomes  of  conduct,  and 
that  through  many  choices  in  specific 
situations  they  will  develop  dominat- 
ing purposes  that  will  be  regulative 
of  their  conduct.4 

This  reflects  Coe’s  dictum,  but  Coe 
goes  beyond  Bower,  even  though  he 
preceded  him  chronologically,  for  Bow- 
er’s thought  is  centered  in  the  socially- 
conscious,  moral  individual,  while  Coe’s 
is  centered  in  the  individual’s  participa- 
tion in  the  socially-conscious,  moral 
group. 

Character  education  that  operates 
within  this  general  framework  might 
find  its  chief  orientation  in  social  edu- 
cation and  action,  and  might  seek  prin- 
cipally the  reconstruction  and  trans- 
formation of  experience  (individual  and 
group)  through  activities  that  are  ab- 
sorbingly interesting,  purposefully  self- 
directing, demanding  of  maximum  ef- 
fort, and  that  lead  toward  specific  and 
total  commitment. 

II 

Character  is  versatility,  and  develops 
through  moral  planning  and  action. 
John  Dewey  has  had  a great  deal  of 
influence  in  Protestant  circles  in  the 
matter  of  education  and  character  edu- 
cation. Dewey,  in  1922,  made  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  character  in  his  Human  Nature  and 
Conduct.  He  saw  character  as  an  aspect 

4 William  Clayton  Bower,  Religion  and  the 
Good  Life.  Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  1933, 
P-  33- 


of  social  psychology,  and  called  for  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  using  an 
understanding  of  habit  and  of  different 
types  of  habit  as  the  key  to  social  psy- 
chology. Character  is  the  interpenetra- 
tion of  habits  that  produces  unity  of 
conduct.5  Dewey  objects  equally  to  a 
morality  “from  above”  and  a morality 
that  seeks  to  conform  to  the  “laws  of 
nature.”  Characteristically,  intelligence 
is  to  be  brought  into  play  to  give  moral- 
ity an  orientation  to  future  use.  “Intelli- 
gent action  is  not  concerned  with  the 
bare  consequences  of  the  thing  known, 
but  with  the  consequences  to  be  brought 
into  existence  by  action  conditioned  on 
the  knowledge.  Men  may  use  their 
knowledge  to  induce  conformity  or  ex- 
aggeration, or  to  effect  change  and 
abolition  of  conditions.  The  quality  of 
these  consequences  determines  the  ques- 
tion of  better  or  worse.”8 

Here  is  a classic  expression  of  the 
basis  for  character  in  an  ethic  that  is 
relative  to  consequences.  It  is  socially 
responsible,  but  lacks  rootage  in  any 
absolute  morality.  It  would  be  hard  to 
underestimate  its  influence  on  the 
American  school  and  church.  A power- 
ful group  in  both  institutions  sees  the 
aim  of  education  as  leading  the  pupil  to 
engage  in  the  “creative  social  act,”  with 
God  defined  as  the  “supreme  creative 
event.” 

One  of  the  reasons  for  mentioning 
this  position  as  operative  in  Protestant 
circles  is  that  Protestants  have  leaned 
on  and  encouraged  the  public  schools 
in  character  education.  Vast  resources 
have  been  thrown  into  the  development 
of  various  types  of  creative  character 

5 John  Dewey,  Human  Nature  and  Con- 
duct. Henry  Holt,  New  York,  1922,  p.  38. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  299-300. 
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education.  There  has  been  great  interest 
in  programs  of  individual  development 
through  group  processes  in  order  that 
individual  and  group  tensions,  destruc- 
tive of  personality  and  society,  might  be 
relieved.  Guidance  programs  have  been 
instituted  in  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions, by  which  individual  character 
problems  are  singled  out  and  dealt  with 
as  understanding^  and  thoroughly  as 
possible.  Rejecting  the  old  label  of  char- 
acter education,  which  has  tended  to 
become  associated  with  outworn  educa- 
tional methods  of  an  exclusively  indi- 
vidualistic type,  a whole  new  emphasis 
has  been  developed  on  what  are  called 
moral  and  spiritual  values ; the  meth- 
ods here  are  group  methods,  involving 
indirect  influence  instead  of  direct  in- 
struction ; this  emphasis  has  been  seized 
upon  enthusiastically  by  administrators, 
teachers,  and  parents  in  many  systems 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  later 
additions  to  the  school’s  approaches  to 
character  using  a full  range  of  educa- 
tional methods  is  citizenship  education, 
whose  aim  is  the  responsible  citizen  in 
a democracy. 

Ill 

Character  is  conformity,  and  devel- 
ops through  the  Christianization  of 
the  environment.  Charles  Ellwood,  the 
Christian  sociologist,  published  in  the 
1920’s  a book  called  The  Reconstruction 
of  Religion,  in  which  he  propounded 
ideas  that  have  come  to  have  great  in- 
fluence, even  though  the  book  itself  has 
been  almost  forgotten.  He  called  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  social  order 
in  accordance  with  moral  values  since 
“the  social  environment  as  a whole, 
both  material  and  spiritual,  plays  the 
preponderant  part  in  the  determination 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  mass  of 


individuals.”7  The  family  was  consid- 
ered to  be  especially  important.  But  the 
economic  system,  the  political  state, 
leisure  time  activities,  even  the  church 
were  to  be  socialized  in  order  that  their 
moral  influence  might  be  beneficial.  In 
light  of  our  current  absorption  with 
pastoral  work  in  the  church,  Ellwood’s 
comment  on  the  matter  is  intriguing : 
“The  ‘hospital’  conception  of  the  church, 
which  has  so  disgraced  Protestantism, 
should  be  given  up.  The  primary  busi- 
ness of  the  church  is  not  to  heal  the 
physically  or  spiritually  sick  or  to  give 
spiritual  or  physical  comfort  to  its  mem- 
bers. . . . The  ministry  of  the  church  to 
the  individual  is  incidental  to  its  main 
work,  which  is  that  of  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men.”8 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  emphasis  on  work 
camps  and  work  programs  in  Protestant 
groups,  that  he  deplores  the  fact  that 
“not  serious  occupations  but  play  and 
amusement  too  often  have  the  pre- 
ponderant role  in  determining  the  moral 
character  of  the  young.”9 

Ellwood  looked  toward  what  might  be 
said  to  amount  almost  to  a Christian 
moral  conditioning  by  society.  Make 
society  Christian,  and  the  problem  of 
Christian  character  is  solved.  “The 
mores  are  the  immediate  determiners  of 
the  conduct  of  the  masses  of  men.  The 
problem  of  creating  Christian  society  is, 
then,  essentially  the  problem  of  devel- 
oping Christian  mores.”10 

This  position  has  never  been  devel- 
oped theoretically,  but  tends  to  two  ex- 

7 Charles  A.  Ellwood,  The  Reconstruction 
of  Religion.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1922, 
p.  210. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  286-287. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  264. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  293. 
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tremes.  The  first  extreme  is  insistence 
on  conformity  to  the  status  quo.  A re- 
cent and  much  used  educational  psy- 
chology text  says,  “The  most  important 
single  product  of  social  functioning  is 
character.  The  child  is  born  into  a world 
that  allows  certain  tolerances  and  lee- 
ways for  individual,  although  it  is  nev- 
ertheless set  in  many  ways.  To  this 
world  and  to  the  people  in  it  the  child 
must  adjust  himself.  His  character, 
which  is  his  consistency  in  conduct 
trends,  outer  and  inner,  must,  if  he  is 
to  be  a socialized  individual,  maintain  a 
reasonable  conformity  with  the  group 
in  which  he  lives.”11 

The  other  extreme  is  one  with  which 
many  have  great  sympathy.  But  it  has 
never  been  developed  or  tested,  mainly 
for  lack  of  courage  or  support.  It  is  the 
remaking  of  the  environment  so  that  it 
may  help  rather  than  hinder  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Christian  life.  This  every 
missionary  and  other  Christian  worker 
does  every  day,  yet  there  is  undue  hesi- 
tation in  discussing  it  or  espousing  it 
openly.  In  any  case,  we  can  be  sure 
that  environmental  change  does  not 
produce  automatic  improvement  in 
character. 

IV 

Character  is  steadfastness,  and  is  de- 
veloped through  systematic  individual 
training  in  moral  responses.  Frank  S. 
Hickman,  in  the  1930’s  spelled  out  some 
of  the  implications  of  McDougall’s  in- 
stinct psychology  for  the  formation  of 
Christian  character.  His  book  The  Pos- 
sible Self  was  another  that  did  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  that  was  its  due.  He 
saw  the  formation  of  Christian  charac- 

11  Charles  E.  Skinner,  Educational  Psy- 
chology (Third  Edition).  Prentice-Hall, 
New  York,  1951,  pp.  125-126. 


ter  as  the  building  of  stable  systems  of 
sentiments  (a  stronger  and  more  inclu- 
sive term  than  instincts  or  habits) 
growing  out  of  controlled  educational 
experiences,  and  in  turn  controlling  the 
individual’s  responses  to  subsequent  ex- 
perience. 

If  religion  holds  that  a system  of 
sentiment  founded  upon  Christian 
love  is  better  than  one  founded  upon 
unchristian  hatred,  it  must  take  hold 
of  child  life  in  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian God  of  love,  and  through  the 
most  wisely  conceived  and  delicately 
controlled  educational  process  evoke 
from  the  child  not  random  expres- 
sions of  love-tendency,  but  a grow- 
ingly  habitual  love-response.  That  is 
to  say,  it  must  with  rare  skill  mold 
the  child’s  character  into  a sentiment 
structure  of  Christian  love  such  as 
will  make  him  a steadfast  and  stable 
Christian  in  all  sorts  of  situations, 
even  those  in  which  other  types  of 
character  might  arouse  a most  un- 
christian response  of  hatred.  And  so 
we  might  carry  through  the  analysis 
of  Christian  character  in  terms  of 
various  desirable  sentiment  systems 
to  be  cultivated  and  undesirable  sys- 
tems to  be  eradicated  and  avoided.12 

Obviously,  systematic  training,  a 
controlled  environment,  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  real  business  at  hand  are 
involved  in  Hickman’s  theory.  This  is 
indicated  in  a further  remark  of  his : 

Religious  education  has  performed 
only  half  its  task  when  it  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  children  to  great  mean- 
ings and  goals  in  life ; the  other  half 
requires  the  slow  and  difficult  erec- 

12  Frank  S.  Hickman,  The  Possible  Self. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  1933,  pp.  63-64. 
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tion  of  a character  capable  of  achiev- 
ing such  meanings  and  goals.  In 
spite  of  good  intentions,  it  is  very 
easy  for  us  as  teachers  to  let  our 
pupils  wash  out  side-channels  for  the 
flow  of  their  interest,  and  substi- 
tute eddies  of  compromise  for  that 
straight-forward  current  of  spiritual 
interest  and  devotion  which  carries 
them  without  deviation  to  the  full 
completion  of  the  demand  of  life,  as 
in  their  moments  of  highest  conse- 
cration they  understand  it.13 

This  position  is  represented  in  our 
day  outstandingly  by  the  Ligon  Plan, 
which  Ernest  M.  Ligon  has  presented 
definitively  in  his  book,  Dimensions  of 
Character.  Here  a well-developed  defi- 
nition of  Christian  character  in  terms  of 
trait-attitudes  is  built  into  a set  of 
graded  experiences  that  are  the  joint 
responsibility  of  pupil,  teachers,  and 
parents.  The  results  in  character  de- 
velopment are  systematically  evaluated 
and  individual  cases  studied  and  worked 
out  carefully.  Every  aspect  of  plan  and 
program  is  subject  to  almost  ruthless 
analysis,  scrutiny,  and  evaluation. 


Here,  then,  are  four  theories  of  char- 
acter, each  of  which  has  definite  impli- 
cations for  character  education.  Each  is 
alive  and  operative  in  American  Protes- 
tantism today.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  the  Protes- 
tant tradition  in  character  training,  the 
tradition  of  personal  moral  stature  and 
responsible  Puritanism.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  is  the  setting  of  criteria 
for  character  and  character  change  in 
terms  of  current  psychological,  socio- 
logical, and  theological  insights.  Can 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  69-70. 


psychology,  sociology,  and  theology  en- 
lighten us  on  character  and  character 
change  ? 

Psychology : Psychology  is  an  empiri- 
cal science  that  suggests  hypotheses  that 
may  be  explanatory  of  various  aspects 
of  human  behavior  and  that  subjects 
those  hypotheses  to  careful  scrutiny  and 
testing  to  determine  their  validity.  Psy- 
chology has  managed  to  suggest  some 
hypotheses  on  personality  that  have 
some  bearing  on  character.  But  the 
validation  of  these  hypotheses  is  exceed- 
ingly sketchy,  with  the  result  that  char- 
acter theory  may  be  said  at  best  to  be 
“on  the  way.” 

The  Freudians  have  dealt  extensively 
with  the  matter  of  character.  Freud 
himself,  and  many  of  his  followers, 
put  defense  mechanisms  and  character 
structure  in  practically  the  same  cate- 
gory. A man  has  a characteristic  way 
of  reacting;  his  behavior  is  predictable 
in  terms  of  that  characteristic  type  of 
reaction.  Why?  Because  he  (the  Ego) 
has  found  a satisfactory  way  of  meeting 
both  the  demands  of  the  Superego  (his 
conscience,  and  the  demands  of  society 
and  authority)  and  the  demands  of  the 
Id  (those  elemental  forces  that  basically 
motivate  him).  The  term  character 
here,  obviously,  has  no  normative  con- 
notations, and  means  only  habitual  re- 
actions and  attitudes.  Freud  and  his 
followers  were  interested  in  identifying 
character  types.  Persons  who  came  to 
them  could  be  more  satisfactorily  treated 
if  they  could  be  identified  as  one  or  an- 
other character  type. 

Subsequent  psychoanalytic  theorists 
have  developed  new  ideas  as  to  the 
sources  of  character  and  have  identified 
other  character  types  and  labelled  them. 
Erich  Fromm  has  broken  away  from 
previous  character  theory,  for  instance. 
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to  include  normative  types  involving 
positive  adaptation.  Rollo  May  moves 
even  closer  to  normative  Christian  char- 
acter in  Man’s  Search  for  Himself.  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  less  than  a personal- 
ity characterized  by  courageous  self- 
acceptance ; ethical  action  is  to  come 
from  the  “center”  of  oneself ; we  are  to 
break  out  from  the  pattern  of  getting 
others  to  admire  us  into  courage,  which 
is  defined  as  a constructive  way  of  be- 
coming of  oneself  that  is  prior  to  the 
power  to  give  oneself.  This  is  close  to 
what  we  mean  by  Christian  character 
when  we  approach  it  in  generic  terms, 
but  it  is  a far  cry  from  its  Freudian 
progenitors. 

Although  psychology’s  contributions 
to  our  understanding  of  character  and 
character  change  tend  to  be  fragmen- 
tary and  piecemeal,  as  they  become  in- 
formed by  an  over-all  integrating  theory 
of  the  nature  of  personality  and  its 
growth  they  will  become  more  under- 
standable and  useful. 

Sociology : Sociology  is  a relative 
newcomer  to  the  scientific  disciplines. 
It  is  the  analytical  and  integrative  study 
of  social  groups  and  movements.  Soci- 
ology of  religion  is  the  analytical  and 
integrative  study  of  religious  groups 
and  movements,  and  has  tended  to  use  a 
typological  approach. 

Sociology  has  been  interested  in  char- 
acter and  character  change  for  three 
reasons.  First,  it  is  interested  in  estab- 
lishing lines  of  correlation  between  so- 
cial grouping  and  every  other  significant 
factor  of  human  concern.  Character  is 
such  a factor.  Second,  sociology  has 
toyed  all  along  with  the  thesis  of  de- 
terminative environmental  influence  on 
human  personality.  Third,  whenever 
the  question  is  asked,  “Why  is  charac- 
ter lacking  in  our  people,  and  what  can 


be  done  about  it?”  the  suggestion  is 
made : ask  the  sociologist. 

What  has  sociology  to  say  about  char- 
acter? Briefly,  at  least  four  approaches 
hold  great  promise.  Riesman’s  character 
types  (tradition-directed,  inner-directed, 
other-directed,  and  autonomous)  have 
an  almost  prophetic  ring  to  them,  and 
have  suggested  a way  of  understanding 
the  current  character  problem  to  many 
investigators.  The  studies  of  social-class 
groups  and  their  implications  for  edu- 
cation have  turned  up  valuable  data 
and  have  suggested  methodological  ap- 
proaches to  classroom  planners.  The 
studies  of  the  authoritarian  personality 
have  shown  that  the  prejudiced  person 
and  the  authoritarian  character  are  one 
and  the  same.  Social  group  workers 
have  experimented  with  character  re- 
habilitation through  responsible  par- 
ticipation. 

Because  of  its  methods,  interests,  and 
findings,  sociology  is  likely  to  be  of 
increasing  concern  (along  with  psy- 
chology) to  the  Protestant  as  he  de- 
velops, criticizes,  and  refines  his  view- 
point on  character  and  character  change. 

Theology.  The  Protestant’s  chief  in- 
terest and  reliance,  however,  is  likely 
to  be  on  the  methods  and  findings  of 
theology.  Here  is  the  source  of  his  nor- 
mative understandings  of  persons,  their 
problems,  and  their  development. 

One  of  the  contemporary  Protestant 
theologians  who  has  spoken  most  clear- 
ly on  this  matter  is  Emil  Brunner,  in 
Christianity  and  Civilisation,  Vol.  II. 
His  position  may  be  summarized  in  this 
way : 

Human  education  is  a form  of  tra- 
dition ; its  purpose  is  to  pass  on  the 
experiences  of  the  earlier  generation, 
their  convictions  of  what  is  necessary 
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to  life,  their  conceptions  of  values 
and  standards,  their  habits  and  prac- 
tices, and  to  train  those  who  come 
after  in  these. 

It  was  an  event  of  revolutionary 
importance  when  Socrates  for  the 
first  time  proclaimed  as  the  true  pur- 
pose of  education  individual  inde- 
pendence, spiritual  self-reliance.  His 
method  aimed  at  simply  drawing  out, 
or  bringing  to  the  light  of  the  day, 
what  is  hidden  in  every  man. 

It  is  obvious  that  Christianity  in- 
introduced  into  the  world  an  idea 
of  education  which — at  first  sight — 
is  completely  opposed  to  Socrates. 
Something  divinely  given  has  to  be 
passed  on.  Furthermore,  Christianity 
is  essentially  social.  The  individual 
has  to  be  fitted  into  the  Christian 
community  and  the  aim  is  not  the 
self-active  spirit  or  reason,  but  the 
acceptance  of  something  given  which 
is  beyond  reason. 

Up  to  the  present  day,  the  Christian 
idea  of  education  has  not  been  fully 
worked  out.  There  are,  however,  two 
great  exceptions  to  this  negative  gen- 
eral statement : the  great  Swiss  edu- 
cator, Pestalozzi,  and  the  great  Dan- 
ish Christian  thinker,  Kierkegaard. 

The  central  idea  in  Pestalozzi’s  sys- 
tem is  the  Christian  idea  of  love. 
Education  for  him  is  education  in 
love  and  for  love.  He  is  in  complete 
disagreement  with  his  contemporar- 
ies, and  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  Christian  tradition,  in  putting  the 
main  emphasis  on  the  education  by 
the  family,  particularly  by  the  mother, 
and  in  subordinating  all  education 
to  the  one  belief  that  men  become  hu- 
man by  living  in  the  love  of  God  and 
in  loving  communion  with  their  fel- 
low men.  Again  he  is  thoroughly 


Christian  in  emphasizing  the  dignity 
of  manual  work  and  the  unity  of 
man’s  body  and  spirit.  Pestalozzi,  in 
spite  of  his  idealistic  terminology,  is 
a Christian  prophet  of  humility,  so- 
cial responsibility,  and  life  in  prayer, 
deeply  rooted  in  Biblical  revelation 
and  tradition. 

The  dominant  problem  of  Kierke- 
gaard’s philosophy  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Socratic  conception  of 
learning  and  Christian  faith.  His 
main  interest  was  the  truly  active 
appropriation  of  the  Christian  mes- 
sage, his  concern  for  genuine  “exis- 
tential” faith. 

The  idea  of  personality  must  be  in 
the  centre  of  education.  Personality  is 
rooted  in  the  relation  to  God.  It  is  that 
“self”  of  man  which  is  called  into 
existence  by  the  divine  “Thou.”  Its 
centre  is  responsibility,  understood 
as  the  response  of  man  to  God’s  call. 
Its  true  realization,  and  therefore  true 
humanity,  is  existence  in  divine  love 
becoming  concrete  in  love  towards 
our  neighbor.  This  personality  does 
not  come  into  existence  without  man’s 
highest  activity.  Man  is  called  to  it, 
so  that  nobody  can  take  away  his  own 
responsibility.  Out  of  this  conception 
of  personality  a new  educational  pro- 
gramme can  and  must  be  developed, 
combining  the  Socratic  element  of 
self-development  with  the  Christian 
concept  of  divine  grace.  It  will  put 
love  and  personal  responsibility  in 
the  first  place.14 

In  this  analysis  of  Brunner’s  position, 
we  have  obviously  come  back  close  to 
the  underlying  theology  that  Perry  sees 

14  Emil  Brunner,  Christianity  and  Civiliza- 
tion, Vol.  II.  Scribner’s,  New  York,  1949, 
Chapter  IV,  passim. 
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really  at  the  heart  of  the  Puritan  moti- 
vation and  way  of  life.  The  two  are  not 
nearly  as  far  apart  as  we  might  have 
imagined.  Further,  Brunner  provides 
essential  clues  for  the  assessment  of  the 
validity  of  the  Protestant  conceptions 
of  character  as  social  responsibility,  as 
versatility,  as  conformity,  and  as  stead- 
fastness. 

A “biblical  theology”  of  character  and 
character  change  would  take  us  to  Paul’s 
letter  to  the  Galatians  : “I  was  under  the 
law,  and  it  only  informed  me  of  my  un- 
righteousness. Now  through  his  re- 
deeming love,  Christ  has  set  me  free 
from  the  law,  and  established  me  in  the 
way  of  righteousness.  Walk,  then,  in 
the  Spirit.  The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.” 

Finally,  in  light  of  these  traditions, 
practices,  and  foundational  resources, 
what  principles  might  constitute  a Prot- 
estant view  on  character  and  character 


change?  Five  principles  suggest  them- 
selves : 

Christian  character  has  a prerequi- 
site— the  redemptive  act  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  acknowledged  and  re- 
ceived by  the  person  and  by  the 
church. 

Christian  character  has  a context 
— the  fellowship,  the  church,  the  body 
of  Christ,  in  which  the  person  finds 
himself  as  a member. 

Christian  character  is  a product. 
The  motivation  to  it  is  involved  with 
the  process  of  Christian  living  and 
intelligent  assumption  of  social  re- 
sponsibility. 

Christian  character  is  not  definable 
in  terms  of  one  character  type. 

Christian  character  is  better  re- 
garded as  a tool  for  Christian  living 
and  as  data  for  evaluation  of  Chris- 
tian education  than  as  an  aim  of  edu- 
cation to  be  built  systematically  into 
the  curriculum. 
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Evangelical  Theology:  An  Introduc- 
tion, by  Karl  Barth.  Holt,  Rinehart,  and 
Winston,  New  York,  1963.  Pp.  206. 
$4.00. 

Like  another  famous  traveler,  Karl  Barth 
could  have  returned  home  from  his  voyages 
in  the  late  spring  of  1962  and  addressed  the 
Senatus  (in  this  case,  that  of  the  University 
of  Basel)  with  the  same  laconic  words, 
“Veni!  Vidi!  Vicil”  For  his  first  visit  to 
America  was  nothing  short  of  a conquering 
tour.  He  was  besieged  by  the  press,  followed 
over  Civil  War  battlefields,  and  listened  to 
by  audiences  overflowing  the  chapels  of  Chi- 
cago and  Princeton.  He  examined  jails  and 
prisons,  fired  a Confederate  musket,  and 
journeyed  all  the  way  to  the  Far  West  to  see 
the  Pacific.  Barth  the  theologian  has  been 
a by-word  to  theological  students  in  America 
for  a whole  generation,  but  in  1962  Barth 
the  man  became  equally  well-known.  And  it 
was  his  sheer  humanity  that  impressed  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Everything 
aroused  his  interest  and  nothing  seemed  to 
escape  his  notice.  A lifetime  of  theological 
research  and  writing  had  prepared  the  way 
for  his  coming.  No  longer  was  he  the  contro- 
versial figure  to  be  attacked  as  one-sided  and 
dogmatic.  He  was  the  teacher  who  had  re- 
established for  our  generation  the  integrity 
of  theology  and  who  was  heard  with  respect 
and  with  gratitude. 

This  volume  will  be  of  interest  to  a wide 
circle  of  readers,  and  this  for  many  reasons. 
For  one  thing,  the  Foreword  to  the  American 
edition  contains  Dr.  Barth’s  first  published 
account  of  his  reaction  to  his  American  so- 
journ. He  records  his  impressions,  but  with- 
out judgment.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  though, 
that  it  was  the  terrain  over  which  the  Civil 
War  was  fought  that  claimed  his  chief  in- 
terest. And  one  could  wish  that  Robert  L. 
Dabney,  the  systematic  theologian  who  served 
as  Stonewall  Jackson’s  chief  of  staff,  could 
have  been  Barth’s  cicerone  as  he  tramped 
from  redoubt  to  redoubt,  identifying  by  name 
nearly  every  Union  and  Confederate  leader 


and  discussing  learnedly  the  logistical  prob- 
lems they  faced. 

Again,  this  volume  has  been  eagerly 
awaited  by  the  thousands  who  heard  Barth 
deliver  the  first  five  chapters  as  lectures  in 
Chicago  or  as  the  Annie  Kinkead  Warfield 
Lectures  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
It  will  be  of  interest,  too,  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  integrity  of  theology,  the 
meaning  of  theological  existence,  and  the 
task  of  the  theologian  in  the  modern  world. 

The  book  itself  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions and  contains  seventeen  chapters.  The 
first  chapter  is  a commentary  on  evangelical 
theology,  a theology  “which,  nourished  by 
the  hidden  sources  of  the  documents  of  Isra- 
el’s history,  first  achieved  unambiguous  ex- 
pression in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment evangelists,  apostles,  and  prophets,”  and 
was  later  discovered  afresh  by  the  sixteenth 
century  Reformation.  It  is  the  theology  of 
the  sovereign  God  who  “proclaims  himself 
in  the  Gospel”  and  which  has  as  its  object 
“God  in  the  history  of  his  deeds.”  The  God 
of  evangelical  theology  is  the  one  who  exists 
for  man,  and  Barth  suggests  that  “Theo — 
anthropology”  is  probably  a better  term  to 
express  what  is  involved  here. 

Section  one  deals  with  the  Word,  the  wit- 
nesses, the  community,  and  the  Spirit.  Here 
Barth  writes,  as  he  has  so  often  in  the  past, 
as  the  theologian  of  the  Word  of  God,  “the 
Word  which  God  has  spoken,  still  speaks, 
and  will  speak  again  in  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  fulfills  the  history  of  Israel.” 
The  chapter  on  the  “Witnesses”  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  those  concerned  with 
Barth’s  doctrine  of  Biblical  authority. 

The  second  section  analyzes  theological 
existence  through  asking  how  theology  en- 
counters a man,  or  how  a man  becomes  a 
theologian.  The  answer  proceeds  in  a series  of 
concentric  circles,  containing  discussions  of 
wonder,  concern,  commitment,  and  finally, 
faith  in  the  object  of  theology.  The  next  sec- 
tion describes  the  threat  to  theology  which, 
though  “the  most  thankful  and  happy  science,” 
is  exposed  to  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  in 
the  forms  of  solitude,  doubt,  and  temptation. 
The  last  chapter  in  this  section  deals  with 
hope,  which  exists  within  each  of  the  threats 
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and  enables  the  theologian  to  “endure  and 
bear.”  The  final  section  has  as  its  theme  theo- 
logical work,  whose  basic  act  is  prayer,  and 
which  also  includes  study,  service,  and  love. 

It  is  hardly  appropriate  for  a reviewer  to 
recommend  a book  by  Karl  Barth.  He  is  his 
own  recommendation,  for  he  stands  supreme 
today  as  the  theologian  who  would  rescue  his 
science  from  every  form  of  domestication  and 
who  would  set  it  free  in  the  service  of  God. 

Jas.  I.  McCord 

Upon  The  Earth,  by  D.  T.  Niles. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  1962.  Pp.  270.  $4.95. 

It  is  said  that  when  D.  T.  Niles  is  invited 
to  give  a series  of  lectures,  his  method  of 
preparation  is  to  go  into  his  study,  close  the 
door,  and  get  out  his  New  Testament.  This 
is  not  to  imply  that  Dr.  Niles  is  not  widely 
read,  for  he  is  a person  of  the  broadest  cul- 
ture. Rather,  the  story  is  told  in  appreciation 
of  his  being  first  and  last  a preacher  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  his  ability  to  see  the  whole  of 
human  life  and  history  in  the  light  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

To  the  assignment  of  writing  this  volume 
the  author  brought  a unique  background. 
There  are  few  persons  living  today  who 
qualify  so  well  as  Dr.  Niles  as  a citizen  of 
two  worlds,  for  he  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
Orient  and  in  the  Occident.  In  Ceylon  he  is 
a pastor,  an  educator,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
statesman,  while  in  the  West  he  has  preached 
and  lectured  widely  and  has  been  involved 
for  a generation  in  most  of  the  ecumenical 
conferences  that  have  been  held  in  Europe 
and  America. 

The  present  volume  originated  in  the  is- 
sues that  were  raised  by  the  end  of  colonialism 
and  the  implications  of  this  radically  new 
situation  for  the  Christian  missionary  enter- 
prise. These  issues  became  clear  in  1952  in 
the  Willingen  meeting  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  and  when  the  I.M.C.  met 
again  in  Ghana  in  1958  a decision  was  made 
to  prepare  two  books  that  would  deal  with 
them,  this  study  and  a companion  volume, 
The  Missionary  Nature  of  the  Church,  by 
Dr.  J.  Blauw  of  the  Netherlands.  Although 
the  material  in  this  study  has  been  discussed 


numerous  times  in  consultations,  the  style 
and  content  are  unmistakably  the  author’s. 
There  are  the  short,  pointed  sentences,  the 
vivid  imagery,  and  the  sparkling  wit  that 
characterize  Dr.  Niles’  preaching,  and  even 
a few  of  his  famous  stories  are  to  be  found 
in  the  text. 

The  first  section,  “The  Faith,”  is  an  ex- 
position of  a theology  of  mission  in  terms  of 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  to  persons,  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  discipleship.  Dr.  Niles  writes:  “The 
coming  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  determined 
what  man’s  history  shall  be.  The  coming  of 
God  in  the  Holy  Spirit  regulates  the  tides 
of  this  history  . . . The  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
missionary  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  He  who 
makes  the  Gospel  explosive  in  men’s  lives 
and  in  human  affairs.” 

In  the  second  section  the  author  discusses 
what  it  means  for  a church  to  achieve  self- 
hood and  the  problems  that  arise  when  such 
a church  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  related  to 
the  mission  board  of  a sending  church,  but 
longs  for  a relation  between  equals  who  are 
involved  in  a common  mission.  He  discusses 
with  great  candor  the  new  relation  of  the 
missionary  or  fraternal  worker,  and  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  financial  assistance  and 
the  threat  this  poses  to  the  freedom  of  the 
younger  churches.  World  confessionalism  is 
also  dealt  with  critically,  for  it  has  been  in 
East  Asia  that  confessional  alliances  have 
been  under  heaviest  fire  for  their  attempts  to 
weaken  the  selfhood  of  the  churches  by  im- 
posing denominational  structures  that  are 
artificial  and  western. 

The  final  section  deals  with  the  mission  to 
the  world  of  religions  and  to  the  world  of  na- 
tions. These  are  the  religious  and  secular 
frontiers  that  the  Church  is  challenged  to 
cross  in  her  mission. 

Dr.  Niles  is  acutely  aware  of  the  serious 
plight  of  evangelism  and  mission  today,  of 
the  Church’s  bafflement  in  the  face  of  the 
worlds  of  religions  and  nations,  and  of  the 
lack  of  certainty  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  Christian  missionary  enterprise.  This 
volume  is  a plea  for  the  Church  to  become 
again  a people  on  a journey,  the  pilgrim 
people  of  God.  This  will  mean  something 
other  than  the  sort  of  evangelism  that  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a psychological  tempest  in  a 
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teapot.  It  will  lead  to  mission’s  being  under- 
stood as  the  crossing  of  barriers  and  the 
penetration  of  every  dimension  of  the  world 
in  the  service  of  the  prevenient  Christ. 

Jas.  I.  McCord 

Exploring  the  Logic  of  Faith  : A Dia- 
logue on  the  Relation  of  Modern  Philos- 
ophy to  Christian  Faith,  by  Kent  Ben- 
dall  and  Frederick  Ferre.  Association 
Press,  New  York,  1962.  Pp.  219.  Cloth 
$4.50,  paper  $2.25. 

This  is  an  unusual,  interesting  and  useful 
book.  It  is  a dialogue — the  “speeches”  being 
each  a section  of  a chapter— on  the  intellec- 
tual permissibility  of  Christian  faith  today. 
Kent  Bendall  teaches  philosophy  at  Wellesley 
College  and  Frederick  Ferre  (author  of  Logic, 
Language  and  God ) at  Dickinson  College. 
Both  writers  agree  that  there  is  an  indispensa- 
ble cognitive  core  to  Christianity.  Although 
much  of  the  language  of  faith  serves  other 
functions  than  to  assert  historical  and  theo- 
logical facts,  Christianity  also  includes  the 
belief  that  God  is  real,  that  God  loves  man- 
kind, etc.  It  is  upon  such  beliefs  that  the  dis- 
cussion centers.  Whilst  reaching  this  center 
Ferre  makes  what  is  perhaps  his  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  book  in  a rather  full 
account  of  the  diverse  functions  of  religious 
language. 

Bendall  demands  reflective  considerations 
of  some  kind  which  can  “exhibit  Christian 
theism  as  definitely  better  warranted  than 
any  other  available  world-view  option”  (p. 
24).  Ferre  counters  this  demand,  surely  cor- 
rectly, by  saying  that  the  right  question  to 
ask  is  not  whether  the  truth  of  Christianity 
can  be  established  by  arguments  leading  to 
it  from  outside,  but  whether  the  man  who 
is  in  Christian  faith  can  preserve  his  faith 
without  renouncing  intellectual  responsibility. 

Bendall  now  reformulates  or  develops  his 
demand  in  a very  interesting  discussion  (con- 
stituting his  most  significant  contribution  to 
the  book)  of  the  ideas  of  truth,  fact  and 
reality.  Eschewing  the  old  infallibilist  con- 
I ception  of  knowledge,  he  defines  “truth”  in 
1 terms  of  the  human  activity  of  “critical  in- 
quiry.” A proposition  having  cognitive  mean- 
1 ing  is  by  definition  subject  to  whatever  kinds 
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of  testing  are  appropriate  in  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  its  subject-matter.  The  aim  of  critical 
inquiry  is  to  attain  an  account  of  reality 
which  is  self-consistent,  coherent  with  our 
experience,  and  pragmatically  reliable  as  an 
instrument  for  coping  with  our  environment. 
The  notion  of  truth,  as  an  ideal  limit,  is  the 
concept  of  a total  account  of  reality  which 
experience  will  never  require  us  to  revise. 
But  we  can  never  get  outside  the  process  of 
critical  inquiry  itself  to  judge  its  results 
from  some  higher  standpoint. 

Carrying  the  discussion  further  Ferre  pro- 
poses that  any  total  account  of  reality,  in- 
cluding Christianity,  should  be  tested  by  the 
criteria  of  consistency,  coherence,  applicabil- 
ity, adequacy  and  effectiveness.  Applying 
these  in  a brief  and  peliminary  way  to  Chris- 
tianity he  claims  that  it  meets  the  standards 
well  enough  for  a man  to  be  willing  to  com- 
mit himself  by  a “leap  of  faith”  to  the  Chris- 
tian account  of  the  universe. 

This  part  of  the  book,  in  which  Christian 
belief  is  directly  treated,  is  tantalizingly  brief. 
There  might  have  been  a case  for  reaching 
this  point  more  quickly  and  treating  it  more 
fully.  As  it  stands,  the  dialogue  is  prelimi- 
nary to  an  investigation  of  the  permissibility 
of  Christian  belief.  However,  this  is  all  that 
it  professes  to  be,  and  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate to  complain  that  it  is  not  what  we  hope 
may  be  the  authors’  next  book. 

The  present  reviewer’s  main  disagreement 
is  with  Ferre,  and  concerns  his  conception  of 
Christianity.  He  describes  the  Biblical  image- 
ry as  giving  rise  to  a metaphysical  system 
upon  which  we  may  then  decide  to  “bet  our 
lives.”  In  contrast  to  this  it  is  the  teaching 
of  much  contemporary  theology  that  God  has 
revealed  himself  through  the  stream  of  his- 
torical events  of  which  the  Bible  (with  all  its 
imagery)  is  the  record,  and  that  men  enter 
the  community  of  Christian  faith,  not  by 
applying  criteria  to  a metaphysical  system, 
but  by  responding  to  God  in  encounter  with 
him  through  his  actions  in  our  history.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  seems  that  Ferre  relates 
Christian  faith  too  closely  to  metaphysical 
speculation,  and  not  closely  enough  to  re- 
ligious experience.  Instead  of  saying  with 
Ferre  that  we  formulate,  or  inherit,  a re- 
ligious metaphysic  and  then  decide  to  commit 
ourselves  to  it  in  faith,  I would  rather  say 
that  Christian  faith  comes  first,  as  a form 
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of  religious  experience;  it  is  the  experience 
of  God  in  Christ  inhabiting  human  history 
and  drawing  men  in  every  generation  to  him- 
self. The  system  of  Christian  metaphysical 
beliefs,  or  doctrines,  is  logically  as  well  as 
chronologically  secondary,  and  is  not  itself 
the  direct  object  of  Christian  faith.  And  the 
apologetic  task  is  not  to  defend  the  corpus 
of  Christian  doctrine  on  general  philosophical 
grounds  (for  its  proper  justification  lies  in 
its  dependence  upon  primary  Christian  ex- 
perience), but  to  show  that  the  man  who  is 
aware  of  God  in  Christ  has  as  good  a right, 
as  a rational  creature,  to  live  on  the  basis  of 
that  awareness  as  he  has  to  live  on  the  basis 
of  his  awareness  of  the  material  world  and 
of  other  human  beings. 

It  is  a major  merit  of  this  book  that  it 
stimulates  the  reader’s  own  thinking  to  take 
part,  whether  or  not  in  agreement  with  either 
Ferre  or  Bendall,  in  the  quest  which  they 
have  so  strikingly  marked  out. 

John  Hick 

Biblical 

Gibeon:  Where  the  Sun  Stood  Still — 
the  Discovery  of  the  Biblical  City,  by 
James  B.  Pritchard.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Press,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1962.  Pp. 
xix  -f  176.  $5.75. 

The  author  of  this  book,  formerly  of  the 
Church  Divinity  School,  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia, is  now  Professor  of  Religious  Thought 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Cura- 
tor of  the  Palestinian  section  of  the  Univer- 
sity Museum.  He  is  well-known  as  the 
editor  of  the  monumental  work,  Ancient  Near 
Eastern  Texts  Relating  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  author  of  the  companion  volume, 
The  Ancient  Near  East  in  Pictures  Relating 
to  the  Old  Testament.  This  present  volume 
represents  the  discoveries  made  in  the  writ- 
er’s excavations  at  El-Jib  during  four  sum- 
mers (1956,  1957,  1959,  and  i960).  Profes- 
sor Pritchard  has  been  very  generous  and 
considerate  in  recognizing  all  the  help  he  has 
received  from  the  members  of  his  staff  as 
well  as  from  prominent  Orientalists.  The 
book  is  well  written  and  gets  a good  start 
with  the  fascinating  title,  Gibeon:  Where  the 


Sun  Stood  Still.  Although  that  clause  is 
merely  a poetic  description  of  a long  and 
successful  day  in  the  military  annals  of  an- 
cient Israel,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  sci- 
entific value  of  the  book. 

Pritchard  has  the  happy  faculty  of  putting 
life  into  his  work.  The  titles  of  the  first  six 
chapters  are:  El- Jib,  the  Site  of  Gibeon;  the 
Link  with  the  Bible;  Drawers  of  Water; 
Makers  of  Wine;  Everyday  Life;  and  the 
Necropolis.  Each  one  is  introduced  with  an 
appropriate  verse  from  Scripture.  The  final 
chapter : Three  Thousand  Years  of  History, 
begins  with  a well  chosen  quotation  from 
Herodotus,  and  from  the  literary  point  of 
view  the  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  numerous  illustrations  are  ex- 
cellent and  will  stimulate  the  reader’s  interest 
in  Biblical  archaeology. 

In  1838  Edward  Robinson,  who  had  spent 
forty  minutes  at  El- Jib,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  place  was  the  site  of  ancient 
Gibeon  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  1926 
Professor  Albrecht  Alt  rejected  that  identifi- 
cation. In  Pritchard’s  first  season  of  work  the 
name  Gibeon  was  found  on  a jar  handle  of 
pottery,  and  in  1957  fifty-two  more  jar 
handles  were  discovered  with  the  same  name 
written  in  the  archaic  Hebrew  alphabet.  In 
that  year,  when  the  excavation  of  the  great 
pool  of  the  city  was  completed,  it  was  es- 
tablished that  ancient  Gibeon  was  located  at 
El-Jib,  and  accordingly  Robinson’s  guess  was 
vindicated. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  description  of 
the  water  system  of  Gibeon,  and  three  plans 
amply  illustrate  and  clarify  the  discussion  of 
this  important  element  in  the  defence  of  the 
city.  The  making  of  wine  was  an  important 
industry,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  sixty- 
three  cellars  of  the  place  25,000  gallons  could 
have  been  stored.  The  pool  of  Gibeon  was 
the  scene  of  a memorable  combat  (II  Sam. 
2:  13-17),  but  this  was  only  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  a city  that  was  founded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  and  had  a 
continuous  and  relatively  peaceful  history  of 
three  millennia.  The  Gibeonites  deceived 
Joshua  in  securing  a treaty  from  the  con- 
queror of  Canaan  (Josh.  9:3-27),  and  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  Pritchard  wonders 
whether  Gibeon  was  fortunate  in  its  geo- 
graphical location  or  whether  its  unbroken 
history  was  due  to  the  genius  of  a people  who 
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were  particularly  adept  in  diplomacy  and  even 
in  compromise  and  deception. 

Pritchard  has  established  his  reputation  as 
a first-class  archaeologist,  and  he  has  written 
an  excellent  book.  He  has  shown  that  scien- 
tific accuracy  can  be  expressed  in  interesting 
fashion,  and  the  book  will  have  a special  ap- 
peal to  pastors  and  all  students  of  the  Bible. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 


Oxford  Bible  Atlas,  ed.  by  Herbert 
G.  May,  with  the  assistance  of  R.  W. 
Hamilton  and  G.  N.  S.  Hunt.  Oxford 
University  Press,  London,  1962.  Pp. 
144.  $4.95. 

Of  the  making  of  Biblical  atlases  there 
seems  to  be  no  end.  Until  a few  years  ago 
there  was  only  one  good  one  in  English — 
The  Westminster  Historical  Atlas  to  the 
Bible.  Now  there  are  a number  of  well  il- 
lustrated, authoritative  Biblical  atlases,  like 
the  one  under  review,  which  are  available  to 
the  scholar  and  layman. 

The  present  volume  has  a number  of  out- 
standing features.  The  Introduction,  written 
by  Prof.  Herbert  G.  May,  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, provides  in  concise  and  accurate  form 
the  geographical  and  historical  orientation  for 
the  student.  Two  tables  of  dates  (pp.  16  and 
35)  are  included  in  this  section.  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  in  these  tables  the  chronology 
of  Israel’s  history  is  not  carried  back  farther 
than  the  period  of  the  monarchy.  Twenty-six 
full-page  maps,  in  five  colors,  with  accom- 
panying explanations  on  the  same  two-page 
opening,  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the 
book  (50  pp.).  A chapter  on  “Archaeology 
and  the  Bible,”  written  by  R.  W.  Hamilton 
of  Oxford  University,  explains  how  archaeol- 
ogy helps  one  to  understand  the  geography, 
history,  chronology  and  cultural  background 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  periods.  This 
article  and  the  Introduction  are  illustrated 
with  73  photographs. 

The  “Gazetteer”  not  only  includes  every 
name  in  the  maps,  but  brief  historical  com- 
ments as  well,  thus  serving  as  a concise  dic- 
tionary of  Biblical  geography.  The  con- 
venient size  of  the  volume  for  bookshelf  or 
desk  is  not  the  least  of  its  attractive  quali- 
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ties.  It  has  been  published  both  in  cloth  and 
paper  back  editions. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

The  Art  of  the  Ancient  Near  East, 
by  Seton  Lloyd.  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
New  York,  1961.  Pp.  303.  $8.95. 

One  of  the  more  spectacular  results  of 
archaeology  is  the  recovery  of  many  art-works 
of  the  ancient  world.  Through  the  study  of 
these  artistic  remains  our  knowledge  of  the 
intellectual  and  religious  life  of  early  man  has 
been  greatly  increased.  In  this  book  Mr. 
Seton  Lloyd,  Director  of  the  British  In- 
stitute of  Archaeology  in  Ankara,  Turkey, 
deals  with  the  art  forms  of  two  great  civili- 
zations of  the  ancient  Near  East — Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia — with  some  excursions  into 
peripheral  areas.  He  traces  man’s  artistic  pil- 
grimage in  the  Near  East  from  earliest  times 
to  the  Persian  Period.  The  book  is  well- 
written,  concise  and  informative.  It  contains 
249  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  beauti- 
fully colored. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

The  Clarified  New  Testament  (Vol- 
ume I:  The  Four  Gospels),  by  Emil 
G.  Kraeling.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1962.  Pp.  viii  + 337. 
$8-75- 

The  purpose  underlying  this  new  com- 
mentary of  the  New  Testament  is  to  famil- 
iarize the  general  reader  with  the  results 
of  critical  scholarship  without  encumbering 
him  with  the  technicalities  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism. Equipped  with  a broad  knowledge  of 
the  field  and  sound  judgment,  Dr.  Kraeling 
succeeds  in  a masterly  way  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  four  gospels.  The  work  is  pref- 
aced by  short  yet  comprehensive  chapters 
on  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  Canon, 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a gen- 
eral Introduction  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  understand  the  frequent  references 
to  critical  problems  raised  in  the  commen- 
tary. The  broad  space  assigned  to  Form 
Criticism  indicates  the  author’s  strong  lean- 
ing toward  that  school  of  criticism.  A rich 
bibliography  of  works  in  English  as  well  as 
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in  several  foreign  languages  will  enable  the 
more  advanced  student  to  engage  in  studies 
of  background  and  deepened  exegesis. 

The  text  is  divided  into  small  sections. 
The  exegesis  provides  first  a survey  of  the 
most  important  critical  problems  connected 
with  the  passage,  and  then  gives  an  explana- 
tion of  its  meaning.  The  critical  discussion  is 
excellent.  It  is  set  out  in  clear  and  simple  lan- 
guage, and  the  author  proceeds  selectively. 
He  mentions  the  important  views  only,  where- 
as hypotheses  which  stun  people  by  their 
artificiality  or  excessive  imagination  are 
passed  by  in  silence.  At  times  one  wonders, 
nevertheless,  whether  the  learned  author  is 
not  in  danger  of  presupposing  too  much  on 
the  part  of  his  readers.  This  reviewer  is  in- 
clined to  think,  to  mention  only  one  instance, 
that  the  list  of  historical  and  legal  questions 
connected  with  the  trial  of  Jesus  before 
Caiaphas  would  be  rather  confusing  to  a 
reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  intricate 
problem  of  the  Sanhedrin’s  jurisdiction  in  the 
days  of  Jesus. 

Regarding  the  miracle  stories,  this  re- 
viewer, to  put  it  mildly,  feels  rather  uneasy. 
The  miracles  are  either  played  down — Jairus’ 
daughter  was  not  dead  but  merely  lying  in 
a coma — or  treated  as  legends  and  myths 
invented  by  the  early  church.  The  Wedding 
at  Cana,  e.g.,  is  explained  as  an  original 
epiphany  of  Dionysus,  the  Greek  god  of  wine, 
which  with  slight  modifications  was  trans- 
ferred to  Jesus.  Says  Dr.  Kraeling,  “For  the 
Christian  reader  the  charm  of  the  story  lies 
in  the  presence  of  Jesus  at  a romantic  oc- 
casion and  in  his  effective  help  in  minor 
human  concerns.”  Is  this  really  what  the 
Gospel  authors  “intended  it  to  be  understood 
by  the  men  of  their  own  day?” 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Our  Living  Bible  (Old  Testament 
text  by  Michael  Avi-Yonah;  New  Tes- 
tament text  by  Emil  G.  Kraeling).  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  New  York,  1962. 
Pp.  384.  $15.00. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  write  in  superlatives 
about  this  volume,  for  it  is  a handsome 
book;  one  of  which  the  printing  craft  may 
well  be  proud.  Actually  the  work  is  a con- 
densation of  the  magnificent  five-volume  set 


on  the  whole  Bible,  entitled  The  Illustrated 
World  of  the  Bible  Library,  begun  in  1955, 
completed  in  1961,  and  published  by  the 
International  Publishing  Company  Ltd.,  Jeru- 
salem— Ramat-Gan,  Israel. 

The  Foreword  of  the  present  work  is  writ- 
ten by  William  F.  Albright  whose  preemi- 
nence as  a Biblical  archaeologist  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  The  two  editors  who  have 
arranged  the  descriptive  text  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Biblical  books  in  the  English 
Bible,  have  based  their  writing  on  the  full 
text  of  the  parent  work,  employing  simple 
narrative  with  a minimum  of  explanation  to 
describe  the  content  of  the  successive  books. 
What  heightens  the  impact  of  this  narrative 
form  is  the  photographic  fidelity  of  the  illus- 
trations. There  are  some  360  full-color  visual 
portrayals  of  inscriptions,  drawings,  ritual 
objects,  monuments,  and  physical  locales,  and 
a few  maps.  These  illustrations  add  a touch 
of  authenticity  to  the  Biblical  narrative  since 
they  constitute  visual  reconstructions  of 
the  contemporaneous  life  and  cultures  of 
Bible  times. 

Drawings  on  the  walls  of  ancient  temples, 
on  monuments,  vessels,  coins  and  seals  de- 
pict in  contemporary  scenes  the  people,  their 
physical  features,  their  clothing,  tools,  weap- 
ons, ceremonial  occasions,  etc.,  which  strik- 
ingly illustrate  incidents  and  personalities 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  All  of  these  materials 
made  available  by  the  discoveries  of  archae- 
ologists can  be  seen  in  the  various  museums 
of  the  Near  East,  Europe,  and  America.  Here 
the  most  relevant  of  these  artifacts  are  pre- 
sented in  direct  relation  to  the  Bible  text. 
And  therefore  the  reader  achieves  in  his  own 
home  or  library  what  would  otherwise  re- 
quire extensive  time  and  travel.  While  the 
price  of  the  volume  may  prevent  its  exten- 
sive distribution  it  nevertheless  should  find 
a prominent  place  in  church  school  libraries 
and  on  teachers’  desks.  As  a teaching  tool 
it  is  quite  incomparable. 

Howard  T.  Kuist 

Jeremiah:  Man  and  Prophet,  by  Shel- 
don H.  Blank.  Hebrew  Union  College 
Press,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1961.  Pp.  260 

4-  xii.  $6-5°- 

The  publication  of  a new  book  on  Jeremiah 
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is  an  event  to  be  proclaimed  when  it  is  writ- 
ten by  a scholar  so  ably  qualified  as  Sheldon 
H.  Blank.  To  him  the  prophet  from  Anathoth 
is  “a  companion  to  the  daring.  And  hope  is 
something  that  you  do.” 

This  volume  is  the  product  of  a long  teach- 
ing career.  It  engages  the  attention  of  the 
reader  upon  the  personality  of  Jeremiah 
rather  than  on  the  biblical  book,  a rugged 
book  which  is  and  always  will  be  a scholar’s 
puzzle.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  as  the  author 
indicates,  “no  prophet  sits  for  his  portrait  so 
well  as  Jeremiah.”  Using  both  the  biographi- 
cal and  the  autobiographical  features  of  the 
prophet’s  story,  Dr.  Blank  treats  first  the 
main  aspects  of  Jeremiah’s  life,  then  the  docu- 
ments of  self-revelation,  and  finally  what 
Jeremiah  said.  Additional  notes,  which  sup- 
ply further  aids  to  the  study  of  the  prophet, 
are  included  in  an  appendix  to  the  book  be- 
side an  index  and  a glossary  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  treated. 

Among  the  significant  questions  considered 
in  this  study  of  Jeremiah’s  self-revelation 
are:  How  did  this  man  surrender  to  God? 
What  did  he  hold  back?  How  did  the  prophet 
pray  for  his  people,  and  for  himself?  How 
did  Jeremiah  listen?  How  did  he  know? 
Why  did  he  pity  himself?  What  was  the  shape 
of  his  hope?  There  are,  however,  other  as- 
pects of  the  prophet’s  character  which  are 
even  more  fully  revealing.  No  man  ever  saw 
more  clearly  through  the  symptoms  to  the 
causes  of  moral  decay  among  his  people.  Dr. 
Blank  traces  the  prophet’s  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  ills  of  these  people  with 
great  fidelity.  His  concluding  essays,  en- 
titled What  Jeremiah  said,  indicate  how 
very  much  this  ancient  prophet  is  our  con- 
temporary. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  features  of  this 
book  is  the  author’s  own  translation  of  pas- 
sages quoted  from  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Let  two 
examples  suffice : “This  is  the  people  that 
did  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  their 
God  and  did  not  accept  musar  (the  learning 
done  in  suffering) Chap.  7 128 ; and 

“Running  with  men  you  get  all  worn  out; 

Would  you  then  race  with  horses? 

And  if  even  in  a land  at  peace  you  fall 
down 

How  would  you  do  in  the  jungle  of  the 
Jordan?”  (Chap.  12:5). 


Like  Bernhard  Duhm,  Dr.  Blank  hesitates, 
somewhat  wistfully,  to  regard  the  new  cove- 
nant paragraph  in  Chap.  31 131-34  as  authenti- 
cally Jeremiah’s.  He  considers  the  “divine 
determinism”  of  this  passage  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  “Jeremiah’s  pattern,”  and  more 
congenial  to  “some  spiritual  heir  of  the  proph- 
et.” But  is  there  really  any  “divine  determin- 
ism” in  this  expression  of  prophetic  hope? 
If  perspective — the  emphasis  on  which  the 
author  concludes — has  any  value  in  inter- 
preting this  hope,  does  not  the  early  Jere- 
miah provide  brilliant  clues  to  his  meaning 
here  in  his  metaphors  for  God  as  “early- 
awake,”  “a  flowing  well,”  and  also  in  his 
tribute  to  God’s  everlasting  mercy  in  the 
words:  “For  I am  constant  ( hesed ) God 
says,  I bear  no  lasting  grudge.” 

And  is  not  the  same  note  echoed  in  the 
words  of  the  first-century  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  when,  after  he  quotes 
the  new  covenant  paragraph  in  full,  he  speaks 
of  the  Covenant  God  as  One  who  comes  to 
his  people  now  not  as  one  who  requires,  but 
as  the  bearer  of  better  promises?  In  the 
end,  the  only  hope  worth  anything  at  all  is 
something  that  God  does  l 

Howard  T.  Kuist 

The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  (based 
on  the  Revised  Standard  Version),  ed. 
by  Herbert  G.  May  (O.T.)  and  Bruce 
M.  Metzger  (N.T.)  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  York,  1962.  Pp.  1544. 
$7-95- 

The  Oxford  Concise  Concordance  to 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  compiled  by  Bruce  M. 
Metzger  and  Isobel  M.  Metzger.  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  New  York, 
1962.  Pp.  158.  $2.00. 

Both  volumes  are  intended  for  the  general 
reader  of  the  Bible  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  or  Greek,  though  professionals 
such  as  parish  ministers  will  find  the  an- 
notated Bible  well  worth  reading.  This  is  a 
large  one-volume  Bible,  in  large  clear  type, 
with  from  one  to  about  eighteen  lines  of  com- 
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mentary  in  smaller  type  at  the  foot  of  each 
page.  The  text  is  not  cluttered  by  references 
to  the  notes,  indeed  the  only  reference  sym- 
bols are  to  the  marginal  readings  or  notes 
of  the  RSV.  This  is  intended  to  be  a desk- 
study  book,  not  a handbook.  It  does  for  the 
Bible  what  the  Scofield  Bible  (also  an  Ox- 
ford publication!)  tried  to  do,  but  from  a 
different  viewpoint. 

One  would  have  to  live  with  a volume  like 
this  for  some  time  in  order  to  evaluate  all 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  After  reading 
it  off  and  on  for  several  weeks,  this  review- 
er’s general  impression  is  happy  and  favorable, 
probably  in  part  because  his  own  viewpoint 
is  much  like  that  of  the  commentary  in  gen- 
eral, although  a Scofield  addict  would  very 
likely  not  approve. 

There  are  some  thin  spots.  Occasionally 
here  as  in  most  commentaries  there  will  be 
needless  annotations,  as  when  it  is  said  of 
the  23rd  Psalm : “A  song  of  trust ; the  Lord 
is  compared  to  a shepherd.”  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  play  down  or  ignore  the  predic- 
tive element  in  prophecy.  Notes  on  Isaiah  7 
do  not  suggest  any  significance  beyond  the 
simplest  literal  meaning,  without  overtones ; 
the  element  of  the  supernatural  is  ironed  out 
of  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah  9:6. 

However,  the  balance  is  strongly  to  the 
good.  Here  is  intelligent  literary-historical 
approach,  combined  with  awareness  of  divine 
inspiration  and  oversight.  The  editors  ex- 
press the  hope  that  their  work  may  lead 
“many  readers  to  a deeper  understanding  of 
the  word  of  God.”  Dr.  H.  H.  Rowley,  con- 
cluding his  article  on  how  to  read  the  Bible 
with  understanding,  says : “The  wise  student 
of  the  Bible  will  welcome  every  aid  to  under- 
stand its  background  and  meaning,  but  his 
supreme  aid  is  one  no  other  can  supply.  It 
is  the  humble  desire  to  find  God  in  his  word, 
and  to  hear  his  word  that  it  may  find  response 
in  gratitude  and  obedience.”  This  would 
appear  to  be  the  spirit  in  which  the  entire 
commentary  was  conceived  and  carried  out. 

In  addition  to  the  editors-in-chief,  the 
names  of  the  commentators  are  a roll-call  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Biblical  schol- 
ars of  our  time,  several  of  whom  are  known 
to  many  laymen  through  their  work  in  The 
Interpreter’s  Bible,  men  such  as  Bernhard  W. 
Anderson,  Donald  G.  Miller,  John  Knox, 
Samuel  Terrien,  Warren  A.  Quanbeck,  R. 


B.  Y.  Scott  and  William  F.  Stinespring.  Be- 
sides Dr.  Rowley’s  article,  there  is  one  by 
Prof.  George  Barrois  of  Princeton  on  the 
geography,  history  and  archaeology  of  Bible 
lands,  and  one  by  Luther  A.  Weigle  on  Eng- 
lish versions  of  the  Bible.  Introductions  are 
given  to  each  book  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
(e.g.)  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  notes  are  admirably  concise,  not 
too  much  so  for  comprehension.  There  is 
added  a set  of  twelve  clear  and  beautiful  maps 
based  on  the  great  Oxford  Bible  Atlas,  with 
full  index.  There  is  also  an  index,  not  ex- 
haustive, of  important  names,  institutions, 
and  ideas  to  be  found  in  the  annotations. 

About  the  Concordance,  owing  to  this  re- 
viewer’s prejudices,  the  report  must  be  less 
than  enthusiastic.  The  prejudice  is  a doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  any  concordance  based  on 
an  English,  or  any  other,  translation.  Cruden’s 
Concordance  has  been  misleading  people  for 
generations,  and  this  any  other  built  on  the 
same  plan  is  bound  to  do.  For  the  reader  is 
unaware  that  the  same  English  word  may  be 
used  to  render  different  Hebrew  or  Greek 
words,  and  conversely.  However,  this  is  ad- 
mittedly prejudice;  it  is  like  complaining  that 
corn-flakes  were  invented  for  people  who 
don’t  want  to  cook  their  own  oatmeal.  After 
all,  people  do  buy  corn-flakes,  and  they 
buy  Cruden’s.  The  limitations  of  such  a con- 
cordance can  never  be  transcended,  no  mat- 
ter who  tries  it.  But  about  the  present  con- 
cordance two  good  things  can  be  said.  It 
is  better  than  Cruden’s  because  it  is  based 
on  a better  translation;  and  it  is  better  than 
the  big  concordance  of  the  RSV,  because  that 
massive  pile  was  turned  out  by  a computer 
lacking  in  discrimination,  and  this  was  pro- 
duced by  intelligent  Christians  who  can  make 
pretty  good  estimates  of  what  is  likely  to  be 
of  most  interest  to  those  who  are  perhaps 
beginning  serious  study  of  the  Bible. 

Kenneth  J.  Foreman 
Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A Patristic  Greek  Lexicon,  edited  by 
G.  W.  H.  Lampe.  Fascicle  1.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  1961.  Pp. 
xlix  -f-  288.  $13.45. 

The  plans  and  hopes  of  more  than  half  a 
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century  are  now  beginning  to  find  fulfillment. 
A suggestion  made  by  H.  B.  Swete  in  1906 
led  to  the  formation  of  a team  of  some  eighty 
clergymen  and  others  to  read  texts  of  Greek 
Fathers  and  to  prepare  slips  for  a Greek  lexi- 
con. During  the  following  years  the  project 
has  had  as  editor  (1915-1941)  Dr.  Darwell 
Stone,  Principal  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 
F.  L.  Cross  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Stone  as  editor,  and  was  himself 
succeeded  in  1948  by  Dr.  Lampe,  who  is  Ely 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. Now  the  first  of  five  projected  fasci- 
cles has  come  from  the  press.  It  extends  from 
the  letter  a to  papadpota.  Although  the  fascicle 
covers  so  little  of  the  spectrum  of  the  alpha- 
bet, it  contains  countless  negative  words  and 
compounds  of  ava  and  airo. 

Hitherto  no  satisfactory  lexicon  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  has  been  available.  Among 
older  works  Stephanus’  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Graecae  and  Suicer’s  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  have  often  been  consulted  but  without  com- 
plete confidence.  More  recently  E.  A.  Soph- 
ocles’ Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  Period  (1887)  has  provided  some 
assistance,  though  its  coverage  is  not  ade- 
quate nor  are  its  definitions  extensive.  The 
standard  lexicon  of  Classical  Greek  by  Lid- 
dell and  Scott  (first  published  in  1843)  makes 
no  claims  to  cover  the  later  period  with  any 
thoroughness.  In  order  to  remedy  this  lack, 
Michael  Konstantinides  prepared  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  eighth  edition  of  Liddell  and 
Scott,  adding  many  references  to  the  Fath- 
ers. Unfortunately  this  edition,  published  at 
Athens  in  1915,  has  had  a limited  usefulness 
because  the  definitions  are  given  in  modern 
Greek.  The  ninth  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott, 
completed  in  1940  by  Sir  Henry  Stuart  Jones 
and  Dr.  Robert  McKenzie,  rigorously  ex- 
cludes on  principle  all  patristic  literature,  in 
view  of  the  projected  patristic  lexicon. 

The  purview  of  the  present  lexicon  extends 
from  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d. 
96)  to  Theodore  of  the  Studite  (died  826). 
Within  these  chronological  limits  all  words 
illustrating  the  development  of  Christian 
thought  and  institutions  have  been  treated 
as  fully  as  possible,  with  extensive  citations 
of  the  more  important  relevant  passages.  A 
secondary  object  of  the  Lexicon  is  to  give  in- 
formation about  all  words,  whether  of  any 
theological  importance  or  not,  which  are 
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used  by  the  Fathers  but  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  latest  edition  of  Liddell  and 
Scott.  On  the  other  hand,  no  word  which  is 
well  attested  in  Liddell  and  Scott  but  has 
no  particular  interest  for  the  reader  of  the 
Fathers  is  included  in  the  present  Lexicon. 
In  order,  too,  to  make  more  space  available 
for  articles  of  major  interest,  the  common 
meanings  of  any  word,  already  noted  by 
Liddell  and  Scott,  are  not  repeated  here  un- 
less they  are  of  significance  for  patristic 
study.  In  other  words,  the  user  of  this  Lexi- 
con is  assumed  to  have  Liddell  and  Scott  by 
its  side.  Furthermore,  the  more  important 
longer  articles  (for  example  panne  g.a,  which 
has  more  than  nine  columns  devoted  to  its 
elucidation,  as  compared  with  one  line  in  the 
latest  Liddell  and  Scott)  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  logic  of  the  subject  matter 
rather  than  strictly  lexicographically.  The 
work,  therefore,  leans  in  the  direction  of  be- 
ing a theological  dictionary  without  ceasing 
to  be  a lexicon  within  the  limits  mentioned 
above. 

There  are  always  dangers  lurking  in  such 
a project.  How,  for  example,  can  one  be 
assured  that  the  same  principles  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  hundreds  of  collaborators  who 
read  patristic  texts  and  prepared  slips  of 
quotations?  Furthermore,  when  the  editor 
of  these  slips  follows  a principle  of  selectivity 
which  is  avowedly  theological,  there  is  al- 
ways some  danger  of  imbalance  in  selectivity 
or  of  interpretation  according  to  a hidden  or 
uncertain  theological  judgment,  whereas  what 
we  need  is  lexical  material  by  which  to  form 
theological  judgments.  Furthermore,  though 
it  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  the  editors,  it 
remains  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  in 
many  cases  nothing  was  available  except  un- 
critical, seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
editions  of  the  works  of  many  of  the  Fathers. 

Despite  all  these  limitations  involving 
method  and  source  material,  however,  one 
must  hasten  to  add  a word  of  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  this  Lexicon.  What  a treasure- 
house  of  information  it  contains ! The  first 
fascicle  of  the  Lexicon  is  so  much  better  than 
anything  of  its  kind  that  one  must  be  deeply 
grateful  to  the  hundreds  of  anonymous  col- 
laborators who  have  toiled  so  that  others  may 
enter  into  their  labors. 

To  work  through  some  of  the  articles  in 
this  Lexicon,  such  as  the  four  Chalcedonian 
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adverbs  or  dyei>i]Tos  and  dyiwijTos  or  aire^ov- 
crtos,  would  be  a good  exercise  in  historical 
theology.  The  citations  of  apnaypos  form  a 
miniature  guide  to  the  patristic  exegesis  of 
Phil.  2.6.  The  lengthy  articles  on  such  words 
as  dyye\os  and  diroaroXos  are  veritable  mines 
of  information.  Though  the  lexicographer 
has  so  often  been  considered  (according  to 
Samuel  Johnson’s  lugubrious  description  of 
himself)  to  be  nothing  but  a humble  drudge, 
any  just  appreciation  of  his  work  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  holds  a key  position  in 
the  dual  responsibility  of  conserving  the 
treasures  of  the  past  and  facilitating  the 
progress  of  learning  in  the  future. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

A Greek  Grammar  oj  the  New  T esta- 
ment  and  Other  Early  Christian  Litera- 
ture, by  F.  Blass  and  A.  Debrunner 
(translated  by  Robert  W.  Funk).  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
1961.  Pp.  325.  $10.00. 

Grammar  is  a means  of  grace ! So  A.  T. 
Robertson  once  wrote.  He  intended  these 
words  primarily  for  the  serious  student  of 
the  New  Testament  who  must  wrestle  with 
Greek  parts  of  speech,  word  studies  and  lexi- 
cons, in  short,  with  grammar.  Its  discipline, 
Robertson  believed,  was  one  of  the  ways  for 
God’s  grace  to  come  to  the  student.  The  stu- 
dent, however,  who  plods  along  amid  the 
complexities  of  the  Greek  participle  and 
infinitive  may  see  the  issue  differently.  Not 
grace  coming  through  grammar  but  grace 
coming  from  above  to  enable  him  to  get 
through  (elementary)  grammar  is  what  he 
needs!  On  second  thought,  however,  the  stu- 
dent knows  that  the  works  of  J.  G.  Machen, 
Eric  Jay,  Stephen  Paine,  and  others  aim  to 
supply  the  basic  fundamentals  necessary  for 
the  reading  and  exegesis  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  beyond  this  primary  stage  there 
is  much  grammatical  land  to  be  possessed. 
In  order  that  the  English  speaking  student 
may  enter  this  land,  Professor  Robert  Funk 
of  Drew  Seminary  has  translated  the  10th 
edition  of  the  famous  Blass-Debrunner  Gram- 
matik  (first  edition,  1896).  The  grammar  con- 
tains the  customary  two  main  divisions;  (1) 
accidence,  i.e.,  the  inflection  of  word  forms 


to  show  distinction  in  number,  gender,  case, 
voice,  mood,  and  tense,  and  (2)  syntax,  i.e., 
the  arrangement  of  these  word  forms  into 
sentences. 

The  work  throughout  reflects  a wealth  of 
resource  material.  Especially  does  it  allow 
one  to  see  the  position  of  New  Testament 
grammar  in  its  Hellenistic  linguistic  setting, 
in  its  relation  to  the  Greek  translation 
(LXX)  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  as  the 
title  indicates,  in  its  relation  to  other  early 
Christian  literature.  This  is  a large  order. 
A glance  at  the  copious  indices,  however, 
will  show  just  how  extensively  this  grammar 
uses  both  Biblical  and  extra-biblical  works. 
For  example,  there  are  no  fewer  than  eight 
references  which  concern  the  letter  of  Ig- 
natius to  the  church  at  Ephesus  (ca.  a.d. 
no),  a letter  which  is  little  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  Ephesian  letter  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  grammar  also  includes 
many  references  to  non-literary  papyri.  One 
finds  that  the  New  Testament  has  a closer 
kinship  to  these  than  to  the  refined  literary 
language  of  the  first  century.  In  addition 
the  grammar  stresses  elements  of  comparison 
and  contrast  with  classical  Attic  Greek 
standards. 

This  is  a book  one  will  use  and  peruse,  not 
one  to  be  read  through.  Its  material  is  terse 
and  to  the  point.  For  example,  the  treatment 
of  the  parenthetical  and  predicate  nominative 
(§§144-145)  occupies  only  a little  more  than 
one  double-column  page  set  mainly  in  small 
type,  and  yet,  packed  into  that  limited  space 
there  are  over  125  references  to  ancient  texts 
and  modern  authorities.  Undoubtedly  this 
procedure  compresses  multum  in  parvo.  The 
obvious  question,  however,  arises : Is  some- 
thing sacrificed?  In  addition  to  being  thor- 
oughly documented  and  meticulously  de- 
tailed as  a grammar  must  be,  and  as  the  De- 
brunner-Funk  work  proves  to  be,  some  will 
ask,  Can  Greek  grammar  have  a plus-item? 
Can  it  be  like  a commentary  both  interesting 
and  interpretative?  It  can.  Many  believe 
that  A.  T.  Robertson’s  large  grammar  con- 
sistently makes  the  grammar  of  the  Word 
to  live.  For  example,  in  the  narrative  found 
in  John  6:16-21,  Greek  tense  fluctuates  be- 
tween the  aorist  (6),  imperfect  (4),  past 
perfect  (2),  present  (7),  and  perfect  (1). 
Only  the  future  is  absent  from  this  passage 
so  rich  in  tenses.  In  contrast  to  the  Debrun- 
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ner-Funk  grammar  which  contains  only  two 
succinct  and  inconsequential  references  to 
the  passage — nothing  on  the  tenses — Robert- 
son devotes  a full  half  page  to  this  narrative 
including  a brief  description  of  the  types  of 
imperfect  tense  represented  and  a reference 
to  the  way  in  which  the  past  perfects  take 
the  reader  of  the  narrative  behind  the  scenes. 
Here  is  the  evident  grammatical  plus-item. 
Some  will  now  ask,  Is  the  Debrunner-Funk 
work  significant?  It  is.  Since  World  War  I 
when  Robertson’s  grammar  first  appeared 
both  the  science  of  Greek  lexicography  and 
that  of  textual  criticism  have  developed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  a new  grammar 
necessary.  The  Debrunner-Funk  work  now 
incorporates  these  textual  and  lexicographi- 
cal advances.  Here  lies  its  main  significance. 
As  the  German  Grammatik,  it  was  once 
called  a first-class  work  ( Revue  Biblique, 
62,  1955,  p.  447).  Its  long  life  and  many 
revisions  are  adequate  testimony  to  the  valid- 
ity of  this  title.  Now  Professor  Funk’s  trans- 
lation of  the  Grammatik  makes  available  to 
the  ordinary  English  speaking  pastor  the 
thoroughness  of  the  German  work,  includ- 
ing, as  it  does,  a scientific  corrective  to  ear- 
lier works  as  well  as  a host  of  bibliographi- 
cal leads  for  the  pursuit  of  small  but  im- 
portant grammatical  points  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Cullen  I.  K.  Story 

History 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  by  Hen- 
ri Daniel-Rops  (trans.  from  the  French 
by  Audrey  Butler).  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.. 
New  York,  1962.  Pp.  560.  $10.00. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  Henri  Daniel- 
Rops’s  monumental  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  It  covers  the  period  between  the 
return  of  Pope  Gregory  XI  from  Avignon 
to  Rome  in  1377,  to  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor 
in  England  (1553-1558).  As  all  who  have 
read  any  of  the  previous  volumes  in  this  se- 
ries would  expect,  this  work  is  marked  by 
admirable  clarity  of  thought  and  expression, 
considerable  information,  and  effective  or- 
ganization of  the  varied  and  complex  material 
which  has  to  be  handled. 

In  dealing  with  what  is  a most  contro- 
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versial  epoch  in  the  Church’s  history,  since 
it  includes  the  Protestant  Reformation,  Dan- 
iel-Rops has  striven  to  be  impartial  in  his 
treatment.  For  example,  he  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  gloss  over,  much  less  to  conceal, 
the  grievous  faults  of  the  pre-Reformation 
priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  speaks  about  “the  decadence  of  the 
clergy,”  and  points  out  that  far  too  many 
priests  were  characterized  by  “lust  for  mon- 
ey,” ignorance,  and  absenteeism.  On  the 
frequently  made  charge  of  clerical  immoral- 
ity, his  verdict  is  that  “dissolute  monks  and 
parish  priests  who  kept  concubines  did  un- 
doubtedly exist,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  such  men  constituted  the  majority” 
(p.  128).  He  also  admits  the  decline  of  the 
religious  Orders,  “which  had  constituted  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Church  during  the  great 
medieval  epoch”  (p.  129).  M.  Daniel-Rops 
likewise  concedes  that  the  Renaissance  popes 
of  the  late  fifteenth  century  and  early  six- 
teenth, were  poor  examples  of  Christian  char- 
acter : in  fact,  he  describes  the  Borgia  pope, 
Alexander  VI  (1492-1503),  as  having  suc- 
cumbed to  the  “temptation  of  the  flesh,”  Jul- 
ius II  (1503-1513)  as  having  given  way  to 
“the  temptation  of  politics,”  and  Leo  X (1513- 
1521)  as  having  yielded  to  “the  temptation  to 
art.”  In  a word,  he  makes  it  luminously  clear 
that  the  pre-Reformation  Church  in  western 
Europe  stood  in  dire,  even  desperate,  need 
of  reform,  both  in  head  and  members. 

But  while  this  candor  is  highly  commend- 
able, it  is  also  clear  that  the  author’s  ardent 
Roman  Catholicism  emerges,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, in  this  book.  Thus,  he  deals  rela- 
tively lightly  with  the  notorious  Spanish  In- 
quisition, whose  enormities  Henry  Charles 
Lea  exposed  so  convincingly  and  authorita- 
tively. He  likewise  tries  to  minimize  the 
responsibility  of  Queen  Mary  Tudor  for  the 
persecution  of  Protestants  in  England  between 
1 555-1 558,  the  most  bloody  in  English  his- 
tory. M.  Daniel-Rops’s  judgment  in  this  mat- 
ter stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  with  that  of 
the  historian,  A.  F.  Pollard,  an  authority  on 
Tudor  history,  who  said  that  “of  her  (i.e. 
Mary’s)  will  to  persecute  there  can  be  no 
more  doubt  than  there  is  of  her  sincerity. 
The  fact  that  the  burnings  ceased  at  once  on 
Mary’s  death  measures  the  extent  of  her 
responsibility”  ( History  of  England,  1547- 
1563,  pp-  156,  157).  By  contrast,  however, 
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M.  Daniel-Rops  is  severe  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  Henry  VIII,  the  English  king  who 
separated  the  Church  of  England  from  its 
allegiance  to  the  papacy:  he  characterizes 
Henry’s  strong-handed  measures  to  enforce 
his  policy  as  “a  most  atrocious  persecution” 
(p.  468).  Again,  while  acknowledging  Cal- 
vin’s undeniable  greatness  he  describes  the 
Genevan  Reformer  as  lacking  “true  humility, 
not  only  before  God,  but  before  man  also,” 
and  likewise  “true  goodness,  which  knows 
how  to  love  men  despite  their  abjection,  and 
indeed  because  of  it,  and  which  is  always 
ready  to  pardon  any  fault”  (p.  440). 

In  short,  this  book  is  an  essentially  Roman 
Catholic  interpretation  of  the  controversial 
period  with  which  it  deals.  If  this  is  borne 
in  mind  and  allowed  for,  it  may  be  read  with 
interest,  and  even  with  profit,  by  Protestants 
as  well  as  Roman  Catholics. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Radical  Reformation,  by  George 
H.  Williams.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Phila.,  1962.  Pp.  924.  $15.00. 

The  Protestant  movement  in  sixteenth- 
century  Europe  expressed  itself  in  two  major 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  found  expression 
in  a Magisterial  Reformation,  which  con- 
tinued the  essentially  unbroken  conception 
of  the  Catholic  Corpus  Christianum,  but 
sought  to  purify  the  existing  Roman  Church 
by  the  authority  and  with  the  help  of  secular 
rulers — city  governments,  princes  and  kings. 
The  three  chief  examples  of  this  kind  of 
Reformation  were  the  Lutheran,  the  Re- 
formed or  Calvinist,  and  the  Anglican.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  Protestantism  found 
a different  but  nevertheless  authentic  ex- 
pression in  what  has  been  called  the  “left 
wing”  or  “radical”  movement.  This  “Radi- 
cal Reformation”  sought  not  to  purge  a cor- 
rupt and  apostate  Church,  but  rather  to  make 
a clean  break  with  the  immediate  past  by 
restoring  the  primitive  apostolic  Church  in 
what  was  thought  to  be  its  pristine  purity, 
or  else  to  set  up  an  altogether  new  Church 
which  should  reflect  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament. 

During  the  past  generation  or  more,  in- 


tensive research  into  this  Radical  Reforma- 
tion has  been  carried  on  both  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Among  the  active  partici- 
pants in  this  investigation  is  Professor  George 
H.  Williams,  of  the  Harvard  University 
Divinity  School.  Dr.  Williams  has  co-edited 
a volume  in  the  Library  of  Christian  Classics 
entitled,  “Spiritual  and  Anabaptist  Writers”; 
and  in  this  new  book  he  has  summarized  the 
findings  of  recent  research  in  a masterly 
and  authoritative  fashion. 

The  general  conclusions  which  Dr.  Wil- 
liams presents  may  be  summed  up  thus : 1. 
The  Radical  Reformation  was  important 
enough  to  be  classified  as  a “third  force”  in 
the  religious  life  of  sixteenth-century  Europe 
—that  is,  alongside  the  Magisterial  Refor- 
mation and  the  Roman  Catholic  Counter- 
Reformation.  2.  Just  as  there  were  three 
main  branches  of  the  Magisterial  Reforma- 
tion, so  this  Radical  Reformation  was  tri- 
partite also.  It  included  Anabaptists,  to  whom 
the  Church  consisted  exclusively  of  commit- 
ted and  disciplined  Christian  pilgrims ; the 
“Spiritualists,”  who  emphasized  the  “inner 
law”  and  the  immediate  experience  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  rather  than  outward  religious 
observances  and  institutions ; and  the  Ra- 
tionalists, to  whom  reason  was  the  chief  cri- 
terion and  standard  by  which  all  religious 
doctrines  and  practices  were  to  be  judged, 
even  if  this  involved  them  in  the  denial  of 
Jesus  Christ’s  essential  deity.  3.  None  of  these 
three  branches  of  the  Radical  Reformation 
was  homogeneous  in  character ; within  each 
group  there  was  considerable  diversity,  and 
each  influenced  and  helped  to  mold  the  other 
two.  4.  This  Radical  Reformation  movement, 
during  the  half-century  between  1525  and 
1575,  extended  over  about  as  large  an  area  of 
Europe  as  did  the  Magisterial  Reformation 
— “From  Venice  to  Vilnius,”  as  Dr.  Williams 
has  put  it.  And  though  it  was  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed by  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant princes,  some  of  its  leading  ideas  have 
found  concrete  expression  in  later  church  de- 
velopments— for  example,  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  principle 
of  “believer’s  baptism,”  etc. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  doubtless  be- 
cause of  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the 
material  with  which  Dr.  Williams  deals,  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  is  not  always  easy  to  j 
follow-  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
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book  is  likely  to  remain,  for  the  determinable 
future,  a standard  exposition  and  evaluation 
of  the  movement  with  which  it  deals. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Christianity  in  a Revolutionary  Age : 
A History  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Centuries  (Vol. 
V,  The  Twentieth  Century  Outside  Eu- 
rope), by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette. 
Harper  and  Row,  New  York  and  Evan- 
ston, 1962.  Pp.  568.  $8.50. 

This  is  the  fifth  and  final  volume  of  Dr. 
Kenneth  Scott  Latourette’s  monumental  His- 
tory of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries.  Its  predecessor,  Volume 
IV,  dealt  with  the  development  of  Christian- 
ity in  Europe  since  1914;  this  volume  com- 
pletes the  story  by  covering  the  same  period 
for  the  non-European  world.  It  begins  with 
North  America,  first  the  United  States  and 
then  Canada.  From  there  it  moves  south  to 
Latin  America.  Leaving  the  western  hemi- 
sphere it  proceeds  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  from  there  to  Asia  and  Africa.  In 
dealing  with  each  area  Dr.  Latourette  out- 
lines as  much  of  its  political  background  as 
is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  its  re- 
ligious situation.  Thereupon  he  proceeds  to 
state  the  main  facts  concerning  the  Christian 
religion,  in  the  forms — Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  Orthodox — in  which  it  is  repre- 
sented; and  he  adds  such  interpretative  com- 
ments as  he  deems  it  possible  to  make,  by 
way  of  evaluating  the  situation. 

After  thus  completing  his  account  of  the 
i development  of  Christianity  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  non-European  world,  Dr.  La- 
tourette devotes  a chapter  to  what  he  calls 
“The  Youthful  and  Growing  Ecumenical 
Movement,”  the  gathering  momentum  of 
which  has  been  such  a striking  and  encour- 
aging feature  in  the  recent  development  of 
non-Romanist  Christianity.  In  the  final  chap- 
ter he  attempts  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
story.  His  conclusion  is  that  though  Chris- 
tianity faces  formidable  opposition  in  the 
present-day  world,  it  nevertheless  continues 
so  to  spread  that  it  is  more  widely  represented 
than  it  or  any  other  religion  has  ever  been, 
1 and  that  it  is  becoming  more  deeply  rooted 


among  more  peoples  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  its  history.  In  fact,  he  finds  that  there 
is  much  evidence  to  confirm  Paul’s  insight 
that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  both  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

The  readers  of  Dr.  Latourette’s  previous 
volumes  will  recognize  familiar  features  in 
this  book — the  “clear  but  unadorned  style,” 
the  lavish  footnotes,  the  fruit  of  omnivorous 
reading,  and  the  balanced  judgments  reflect- 
ing a judicial  mind.  He  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  bringing  to  a successful  conclusion 
a vast  project  which  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  understanding  of  the  development  of 
Christianity  during  the  past  century  and  a 
half,  that  period  which  has  witnessed  such 
revolutionary  changes  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

From  Uniformity  to  Unity,  1662- 
1962,  edited  by  Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall  and 
Owen  Chadwick.  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  London,  N.W.i, 
1962.  Pp.  423.  35s. 

In  1660  King  Charles  II  was  restored  to 
the  throne  of  England.  Before  that  year  was 
over  it  had  become  clear  that  the  Anglican 
Church,  with  its  bishops  and  Prayer  Book, 
was  going  to  be  reinstated  as  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  It  was  hoped,  however, 
by  non-Episcopal  Protestants,  that  this  An- 
glican settlement  would  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  such  groups  as  the  Pres- 
byterians and  others  of  similar  churchman- 
ship,  and  that  those  dissenters,  such  as  the 
Independents,  who  could  not  conscientiously 
enter  even  such  an  establishment,  would  be 
granted  legal  toleration  for  their  Separatist 
Churches. 

In  fact,  however,  such  hopes  were  not  real- 
ized. The  changes  which  were  made  in  the 
Prayer  Book  were  so  minor  that  Presbyteri- 
ans could  not  accept  it.  And  when  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662,  compelling 
all  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  declare  their  “unfeigned  consent  and 
assent”  to  everything  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
to  seek  episcopal  ordination  if  they  did  not 
already  possess  it,  some  two  thousand  minis- 
ters resigned  their  charges  and  left  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Conventicle  Act 
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of  1664  attendance  at  any  religious  service, 
other  than  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  This 
settlement,  which  restored  what  the  late  Dr. 
G.  M.  Trevelyan  called  “the  persecuting  An- 
glican Church,”  created  that  division  in  Prot- 
estant England  between  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters, which  has  persisted  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  group  of  essays  by  distinguished  An- 
glicans and  Free  Churchmen,  gathered  to- 
gether in  this  symposium,  was  prepared  for 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  “Great  Eject- 
ment” of  1662.  It  traces  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  Anglicanism  and  Noncon- 
formity during  the  three  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  then.  The  Dissenters  eventually 
achieved  legal  toleration  for  their  form  of 
worship  in  1689,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  abolished  the  Stuart  dynasty  and 
placed  Dutch  William  III  on  the  English 
throne.  Though  they  declined  in  vitality — as 
also  did  the  Church  of  England — during  the 
first  half  of  the  18th  century,  during  the 
second  half  they  benefited  from  the  evangeli- 
cal revival  and  their  strength  was  greatly 
enhanced  when  the  Methodists  eventually  de- 
cided to  organize  themselves  apart  from  the 
Established  Church,  and  register  as  Dis- 
senters. During  the  19th  century  these  Non- 
conformists successfully  struggled  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
still  suffered — for  example,  they  won  the 
right  to  attend  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.  The  second  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury saw  a drawing  together  of  the  different 
Nonconformist  churches,  symbolized  by  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Church  Council  in 
1896.  During  the  present  century,  though  the 
Free  Churches  have  declined  in  numbers  and 
vitality,  their  feeling  of  solidarity  has  grown, 
and  they  have  engaged  in  conversations  with 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  a view  to  reunion,  or  at  least  inter-com- 
munion— conversations  which  as  yet,  at  least, 
have  not  achieved  much  concrete  result. 

This  book  deals  with  those  trends  in  the 
history  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England 
during  the  past  three  centuries.  Perhaps  an 
undue  proportion  of  space  has  been  given  to 
the  17th  century  origins  of  organized  Dis- 
senters. The  chapter,  by  Bishop  O.  S.  Tom- 
kins of  Liverpool,  on  “The  Ecumenical 
Background,”  while  admirably  written,  does 


not  deal  directly  with  England,  and  therefore 
seems  somewhat  out  of  place  in  this  sym- 
posium. And  certain  opinions  expressed  in 
this  book  are  perhaps  open  to  challenge.  For 
instance,  Principal  John  Huxtable,  in  his 
otherwise  excellent  chapter  entitled,  “Towards 
Charity  and  Understanding,”  speaks  about 
“the  relative  unpreparedness  of  the  Free 
Churches  to  deal  with  Anglican  claims”  as 
evident  “in  such  responses  as  they  made  to 
the  Lambeth  Appeal  of  1920  and  similar  ap- 
proaches in  more  recent  years”  (p.  396).  It 
may  be  seriously  questioned  that  this  was  true 
of  such  able  Free  Church  leaders  as  P.  Car- 
negie Simpson,  who  was  one  of  the  leading 
delegates  appointed  to  confer  with  Anglican 
representatives  after  1920.  But  the  book  is 
ably  and  informatively  written;  and  though 
it  is  objective  in  its  approach,  it  is  irenical 
and  constructive  in  spirit.  In  short,  it  con- 
stitutes an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
story  of  the  relations  between  the  Free 
Churches  and  the  Anglican  Church  between 
1662  and  the  present  day. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Creeds  of  the  Churches,  A Reader 
in  Christian  Doctrine  from  the  Bible  to 
the  Present,  ed.  by  John  H.  Leith. 
Doubleday  & Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1963.  Pp.  589.  Paper  $1.95. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  John  H.  Leith,  of  Union 
Seminary,  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  brought 
together  a representative  selection  of  doctrinal 
statements  issued  by  various  churches  and 
church  groups  throughout  Christian  history. 
Some  of  these  documents  are  official  creeds — 
for  example,  the  affirmation  concerning  Jesus 
Christ’s  essential  Godhead  formulated  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  in  325.  Others  are  of  a less 
formally  confessional  character — for  instance, 
the  Homilies  issued  for  the  Church  of  Eng-  1 
land  by  Edward  Vi’s  Council  of  Regency  in  1 
1547.  But  all  of  them  seek  to  expound  one  or  l 
more  aspects  of  Christian  belief. 

The  documents  included  in  this  collection  ^ 
cover  the  whole  range  of  Church  history  from  •* 
Biblical  times  to  the  New  Delhi  meeting  of  1 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1961.  1 
They  come  from  almost  every  kind  of  Chris-  to 
tian  Church  group,  except  the  anti-Trini-  ® 
tarians.  Thus,  they  include  confessional  state-  i <k 
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ments  not  only  from  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Eastern  Orthodoxy,  but  also  the  Anabaptist 
Schleitheim  Confession  of  1527,  the  Thesis 
Theologicae  of  Robert  Barclay,  the  Scottish 
Quaker,  issued  in  1675,  and  the  Creed  of  the 
Batak  Protestant  Church  of  Indonesia  of 
1951- 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  such  a varied 
collection  of  theological  affirmations  should 
point  up  some  of  the  differences  which  have 
divided,  and  still  divide,  various  members  of 
the  Body  of  Christ.  But  this  group  of  docu- 
ments also  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the  be- 
liefs that  separate  most  Christians  are  not  so 
important  and  fundamental  as  the  great  doc- 
trines on  which  they  are  in  agreement. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

On  Asia’s  Rim,  by  Andrew  T.  Roy. 
The  Friendship  Press,  New  York,  1962. 
Pp.  165.  Cloth  $2.95,  paper  $1.75. 

The  Church  in  Communist  China,  by 
Francis  Price  Jones.  The  Friendship 
Press,  1962.  Pp.  180.  Paper  $1.95. 

Servants  of  God  in  People’s  China, 
by  Katherine  Hockin.  The  Friendship 
Press,  1962.  Pp.  127.  Paper  $1.75. 

These  three  books,  with  one  other  on  Ko- 
rea, form  the  substantial  core  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement’s  study  of  the 
rim  of  East  Asia  during  1962-63.  Once  again 
China,  including  that  great  mass  of  Chinese 
on  the  mainland  who  are  cut  off  from  all  di- 
rect contact  with  us,  comes  into  the  focus  of 
attention.  The  three  authors  are  all,  in  quite 
different  ways,  profound  participants  in  Chi- 
nese life,  culture  and  politics.  They  have  each 
been  formed  by  their  share  in  the  Chinese 
Church  before  the  Communist  victory,  by  the 
shock  of  living  through  that  revolution,  and 
by  their  sensitive  intercessory  involvement  in 
the  life  and  mission  of  that  Church  till  now. 
The  result  is  three  small  volumes  which  re- 
flect that  peculiar  quality  of  forebearance,  of 
concerned  objectivity,  of  repentant  self-analy- 
sis into  which  the  reader  is  drawn,  which  has 
characterized  missionary  literature  at  its  best 
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ever  since  the  doors  of  mainland  China 
closed. 

Andrew  T.  Roy’s  book,  On  Asia’s  Rim, 
serves  a general  purpose.  It  covers  Korea, 
Okinawa,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong,  each 
with  a brief  historical  description  of  the  land 
and  its  people,  its  most  acute  contemporary 
problems,  the  character  of  the  Christian 
churches,  and  the  tasks  and  hopes  which  face 
the  Christians.  At  points  these  descriptions 
are  carefully  written,  and  but  they  dull  some 
of  the  sharpness  of  the  political  problem,  espe- 
cially in  Taiwan.  With  regard  to  Korea  and 
Okinawa  a certain  insightful  but  objective 
tone  betrays  that  the  author  visits  but  does 
not  live  there.  Compared,  however,  with  the 
clarity  and  balance  of  the  whole  picture  these 
are  minor  weaknesses ; indeed  the  description 
of  Hong  Kong  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book 
in  itself.  Hong  Kong  is  where  the  author 
lives  and  works.  It  is  a bit  of  China  where 
the  physical  needs  of  people  cry  out  for  help, 
yet  where  the  spiritual  needs,  and  temptations, 
are  even  greater.  Freedom  is  almost  unlim- 
ited, and  the  competition  of  the  Communist 
and  the  non-Communist  world  rages  un- 
checked. Yet  this  competition  is  confused  by 
the  myriad  cross-currents  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  of  mutual  exploitation  and  decep- 
tion, of  private  fears  and  hopes.  Roy  is  able 
to  give  us  just  a glimpse  of  the  boundless  op- 
portunities and  the  baffling  frustrations  of 
the  Christian’s  ministry  there.  He  leaves  one 
thirsting  to  learn  more. 

Francis  Jones  and  Katherine  Hockin 
should  be  read  together.  They  are  two  per- 
spectives on  the  same  reality,  as  comple- 
mentary as  breathing  in  and  breathing  out. 
The  reality  is  the  continuing  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian community — its  attitudes,  its  struggles, 
its  witness  and  its  faith- — in  that  vast  part  of 
China  which  is  ruled  by  the  government  in 
Peking.  This  limitation  of  focus  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  understanding  both  books.  They 
are  not  primarily  reports  on  conditions  in 
Communist  China.  Although  certain  com- 
ments of  this  general  character  are  inevitable, 
the  reader  who  judges  the  books  on  this  basis 
will  miss  the  main  point.  It  is  the  effort  of  the 
Church  to  come  to  grips  with  its  ministry 
within  the  limitations  of  perspective  and  the 
peculiar  temptations  and  challenges  which  a 
Communist  society  provides,  which  concerns 
both  writers. 
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This  is  most  evident  in  Katherine  Hockin’s 
work.  Judged  as  a picture  of  Chinese  Com- 
munism, it  is  an  ill-digested  hodge-podge.  It 
will  doubtless  bring  down  upon  her  head  the 
wrath  both  of  the  American  conservative  and 
the  follower  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  This  in  a way 
is  an  avoidable  pity.  One  has  the  impression 
that  more  time  taken  for  reflection  on  the 
rich  material — from  personal  experience,  from 
Chinese  Christian  sources,  and  from  second- 
ary reading— which  the  book  contains,  would 
have  resulted  in  discovering  deeper  truth  be- 
neath some  of  the  contradictions — notably  the 
contradiction  between  reality  and  Communist 
interpretation  of  it.  But  Miss  Hockin’s  main 
concern  was  not  to  be  objective,  but  to  “look 
at  the  world  from  an  Asian  viewpoint,”  name- 
ly that  of  those  Christians  who  have  accepted 
the  reality  of  Communist  rule  in  China  and 
live  within  it.  Out  of  her  own  experience  and 
from  Chinese  Christian  writing  she  shows 
the  reader  what  that  reality  looks  like  on  the 
basis  of  Chinese  knowledge  and  experience. 
She  tries  to  make  clear  to  us  why  Christian 
leaders  whose  words  sound  so  alien  to  us,  can 
respond  to  this  reality  in  the  positive  way 
they  do. 

It  is  not  a wholly  successful  attempt.  Miss 
Hockin  is  no  whitewasher  of  Chinese  Com- 
munism. Her  own  pain  at  the  gulf  which  has 
developed  between  herself  (and  by  extension 
all  westerners  who  love  China)  and  Chinese 
friends  on  these  issues  is  a constant  theme 
of  her  writing.  The  problem  she  poses,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  mutual  trust  and  eventual  rec- 
onciliation. How  can  this  way  be  held  open 
in  the  face  of  what  has  happened  to  human 
beings  and  the  Church  in  the  purges  and 
denunciations  of  1951,  the  “great  leap  for- 
ward” in  1958-60,  and  the  constant  drumfire 
of  systematic  hatred  in  which  even  the  Church 
must  join,  directed  at  the  non-Communist 
foreigner  in  general  and  the  American  in 
particular? 

To  this  question  Francis  Jones’s  book  pro- 
vides a partial  answer.  It  is  a$  lovingly  ob- 
jective about  the  life  of  the  Church  as  Miss 
Hockin  is  sympathetically  subjective  about 
the  perspectives  of  “progressive”  Christians. 
Dr.  Jones  is  probably  America’s  foremost  ex- 
pert on  this  subject.  He  has  systematically 
sought,  digested  and  translated  whatever  in- 
formation is  available  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  and  distilled  it  in  this  volume.  It  is  in 


many  ways  a devastating  picture  of  the  over- 
whelming force  of  an  ideological  government 
remaking  not  only  society  but  also  the  wit- 
ness of  the  churches  by  its  combination  of 
persuasion  and  terror.  The  reduction  of  con- 
gregational life  to  a shadow  of  its  former 
self,  the  purges  and  denunciations  of  Chris- 
tians by  Christians  at  government  instiga- 
tion, the  sanctioning  of  hatred  and  the  adap- 
tive revision  of  theology  generally,  but  more 
deeply  the  failure  of  any  clear  evangelical 
message  to  the  state  and  society,  are  all  docu- 
mented. But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  the 
author  refuses  to  withdraw  his  confidence 
from  the  very  men  he  has  criticised  most 
severely : 

“We  have  come  to  see  that  it  is  possible 
to  condemn  a specific  act  as  unchristian 
without  thereby  denying  the  essential  Chris- 
tian character  of  the  perpetrator — otherwise 
who  would  be  called  a Christian?  And  so  I 
believe  that  we  may  well  regret  deeply  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  hatred  that  the 
Christian  Church  in  China  today  has  taken 
over  from  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
and  yet  refrain  from  impugning  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  Christian  commitment.” 

For  there  is  evidence  enough  that  these 
very  men  have  not  surrendered  their  Chris- 
tian faith ; indeed  that  they  have  deepened 
their  understanding  of  it  and  are  proclaiming 
it.  There  is  evidence  that  despite  everything 
the  Church  lives  and  carries  on,  baptizing 
new  members  as  well  as  gathering  old,  taking 
responsibility  for  herself  before  God.  We  who 
are  outside  and  know  so  little  about  the  real 
problems  and  attitudes  of  our  Chinese  breth- 
ren either  subjectively  (Hockin)  or  objective- 
ly (Jones)  would  do  well  do  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  latter  and  “do  nothing  in  our  in- 
dividual or  corporate  life  that  would  throw 
a stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  our  Chinese 
brethren.  Rather  may  we  so  act  as  to  hasten 
a renewal  of  that  fellowship  that  Christ  in- 
tended when  he  prayed  that  his  followers 
might  be  one.” 

Charles  C.  West 

The  Gentle  Puritan:  A Life  of  Ezra 
Stiles,  1727-1795,  by  Edmund  A.  Mor- 
gan. Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven 
and  London,  1962.  Pp.  490.  $10.00. 
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The  Gentle  Puritan  is  a major  work  about 
an  almost  major  figure  of  eighteenth-century 
America.  It  is  a major  work.  Edmund  S. 
Morgan,  professor  of  history  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, shows  careful  dependence  upon  and 
a balanced  analysis  of  the  rich  resources  to 
be  found  in  the  Yale’s  Sterling  Library.  The 
Yale  University  Press  has  lavished  much 
care  on  this  venture  to  produce  an  impressive 
format.  The  book  is  about  a subordinate  fig- 
ure, however.  No  one  doubts  after  reading 
this  biography  that  Ezra  Stiles  was  an  in- 
extricable part  of  the  development  of  New 
England,  Yale,  and  the  United  States.  But 
a man,  whom  the  author  himself  describes  as 
spectator  more  often  than  participant,  neither 
“intemperately  warm”  nor  cold,  can  hardly 
be  considered  a compelling  or  “inspiring  fig- 
ure,” to  use  the  word  on  the  jacket. 

Relying  upon  previously  published  papers 
( The  Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  1901, 
and  Extracts  from  the  Itineraries  and  Other 
Miscellanies  . . . , 1916)  and  much  unpub- 
lished material,  Morgan  describes  Stiles’  life, 
rooting  him  in  colonial  history.  Born  in  1727, 
Stiles  lived  through  the  Great  Awakening 
during  which  his  clergyman  father  showed 
strong  opposition  to  the  Awakening  influ- 
ences. He  fought  his  own  way  to  a position 
which  he  thought  better  than  the  Arminian- 
ism  with  which  New  Englanders  suspected 
he  was  tainted,  and  his  struggle  against  in- 
fidelity as  expressed  in  his  personal  confes- 
sional statements  are  especially  illuminating. 
He  emerged  “a  philosophe,  a somewhat  hesi- 
tant philosophe  to  be  sure,  still  clinging  to  the 
forms  of  Christianity,  but  with  his  heart 
dedicated  to  truth  in  a way  that  the  philos- 
ophes  understood.”  After  concluding  that  he 
was  fit  for  the  ministry  he  accepted  a call 
1 to  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The  reader  re- 
ceives the  distinct  impression  that  he  ac- 
cepted this  call  because  of  the  stimulation  of 
the  Newport  environment  and  the  leisure  the 
position  provided. 

Partial  obscurity  has  dogged  Stiles  because 
of  his  failure  to  publish.  He  possessed  a fas- 
cinating library  of  unpublished  works,  how- 
ever, which  indicates  his  omnivorous  appetite 
for  knowledge,  the  quest  for  which  made  him 
known  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica. In  spite  of  his  depreciation  of  human  rea- 
1 son  at  times — he  observed,  for  example,  that 
Christians  were  trying  to  explain  too  much 


to  rationalists — he  had  confidence  in  it  be- 
cause reason  was  the  only  light  given  by  God 
to  man  in  his  search  for  the  truth.  He  gath- 
ered, tabulated,  and  analyzed  information 
about  the  silkworm,  temperature,  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  universe,  the  Indian,  population, 
the  history  of  Israel  and  the  Church.  In  terms 
of  his  theology,  he  apparently  arrived  at  a 
compound  of  the  old  piety  of  the  new  Eng- 
land fathers  and  the  eighteenth-century  en- 
lightenment. Politically  he  bristled  with  a 
strong  “anglicophobia”  and  developed  a con- 
stitutionalism which  made  him  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Revolutionary  War  when  it 
came.  Stiles’  failure  to  publish  would  never 
have  won  him  a professorship  at  Yale  to- 
day. But  failure  to  publish  meant  failure  of 
commitment ; and  failure  of  commitment 
meant  that  Stiles  had  comrades  on  both  sides 
of  every  fence.  His  total  development  made 
it  possible  for  the  officers  to  offer  him  the 
presidency  of  Yale,  a position  he  accepted 
in  1778.  Yale  prospered  under  him  during 
and  after  the  war.  Despite  posthumous  de- 
traction, it  was  his  intention  to  steer  the 
students  between  Deism  and  the  New  Divin- 
ity while  allowing  them  the  greatest  amount 
of  freedom  for  self  discovery. 

This  is  a tantalizing  biography.  There  are 
indications  here  that  there  is  much  in  the  Stiles’ 
manuscripts  of  significance.  Yet  this  reader 
cannot  see  that  anything  new  has  been  added 
to  our  understanding  of  Stiles  that  cannot 
already  be  gleaned  from  evidence  already 
available  in  print.  Moreover,  questions  about 
the  eighteenth-century  are  raised  but  abor- 
tively explored  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
Stiles’  political  ideas.  For  example,  Stiles 
considered  himself  an  historian,  competent  to 
teach  in  this  field.  But  the  reader  discovers 
very  little  about  influences  upon  Stiles  at  this 
point  nor  about  his  views  of  history  in  a 
century  which  produced  some  impressive  his- 
torians. Having  said  this,  the  reviewer  should 
also  say  that  this  biography  is  the  kind  of 
exploration  we  need.  It  preserves  the  com- 
plexity, not  only  of  the  man,  but  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Morgan  does  not  commit 
the  error  of  some  who  might  dismiss  Stiles’ 
theological  orientation  as  unimportant.  His 
work  is  a warning  to  others  who  would 
dismiss  Stiles  as  an  arid  eighteenth-century 
American  rationalist.  If  we  do  not  under- 
stand his  complexity,  that  combination  of 
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Puritanism  and  the  Enlightenment,  we  shall 
not  understand  fully  one  of  the  formative  pe- 
riods in  American  history.  While  Stiles  may 
have  been  a subordinate  figure,  he  was  like 
many  a near  great  who  helped  to  create  a 
climate  of  opinion,  if  not  through  his  pub- 
lished works,  through  the  influence  of  his 
person. 

James  H.  Smylie 
Union  Theological  Seminary 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Practical 

Christian  Devotion,  by  John  Baillie. 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1962. 
Pp.  1 19.  $2.50. 

The  name  of  John  Baillie  on  a book  as- 
sures us  that  the  contents  represent  thinking 
and  expression  of  a high  order.  Here  are 
twelve  sermons  selected  from  the  late  au- 
thor’s many  manuscripts,  edited  and  prepared 
for  publication  by  Professor  John  McIntyre 
of  New  College,  Edinburgh,  where  for  twen- 
ty-five years  Dr.  Baillie  was  an  esteemed 
member  of  the  faculty.  The  book  opens  with 
a beautifully  written  essay  on  the  author’s 
life  and  career  by  a cousin,  Isobel  M.  For- 
rester. It  is  a worthy  encomium  and  reminis- 
cent of  the  author’s  own  appreciation  of  his 
brother,  Donald  ( The  Theology  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, pp.  13-36),  and  of  that  lyrical  tribute 
by  John  A.  Mackay  in  The  Scottish  Journal 
of  Theology  (Vol.  IX,  pp.  223-235). 

These  sermons  follow  no  pattern  in  theme 
or  subject  matter;  they  are  textual  and  re- 
flect the  traditional  homiletical  format  of 
Scottish  preaching.  Each  contains  sound 
teaching  and  presents  a clear-cut  message 
that  can  be  summed  up  in  a succinct  para- 
graph. Baillie’s  preaching  is  marked  by  deep 
observations  upon  simple  things.  He  had  a 
genius  for  giving  fresh  definitions  to  old 
terms  and  is  able  to  sustain  interest  through 
contrast,  pregnant  maxims,  fresh  imagery, 
and  homely  references  to  common  life.  Ex- 
amples are  found  in  his  discussion  of  “saint” 
(p.  24)  ; his  unusual  and  original  handling  of 
prayer  in  Chapter  iv;  and  his  rather  novel 
selection  and  development  of  “The  Theology 
of  Sleep”  (pp.  100- 107),  to  name  merely  a 
few. 


This  is  preaching  of  a highly  respectable 
quality  intellectually  and  that  is  saturated 
with  the  deep  spiritual  devotion  of  a man  who 
was  a sincere  Christian  believer.  Here  in- 
deed lies  the  key  to  effective  preaching.  The 
theologian  who  wrote  in  his  Gifford  Lectures 
(i960),  The  Sense  0}  the  Presence  of  God, 
that  “there  can  be  no  apprehension  of  the 
divine  presence  that  is  not  at  the  same  time 
a summons  to  a divinely-appointed  task”  (p. 
206),  presents  this  principle  at  work  both  in 
these  sermons  and  in  his  popular  devotional 
volume,  A Diary  of  Private  Prayer.  Friends 
and  admirers  will  want  to  have  Christian  De- 
votion, not  only  for  its  contents  but  as  the 
final  pulpit  testimony  of  one  of  the  great 
churchmen  of  this  century. 

Donald  Macleod 

Preaching  and  Congregation,  by 
Jean-Jacques  von  Allmen.  Ecumenical 
Studies  in  Worship,  No.  10.  John  Knox 
Press,  Richmond,  Va.,  1962.  Pp.  6 7. 

Few  series  of  pamphlets  by  a group  of  dis- 
crete authors  have  maintained  so  high  and 
even  a level  of  scholarship  as  “Ecumenical 
Studies  in  Worship”  under  the  able  direction 
of  the  editor,  Professor  J.  G.  Davies  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham.  To  date,  this 
series  has  featured  such  well-known  writers 
as  Oscar  Cullmann,  T.  S.  Garrett,  Gilbert 
Cope,  A.  S.  Herbert,  Massey  Shepherd,  Max 
Thurian,  and  C.  F.  D.  Moule.  Each  of  these 
is  either  a Biblical  scholar  or  historian  of 
note,  and  now  a liturgist  as  well. 

Some  critics  have  felt  that  this  series  is 
weighted  upon  the  side  of  “high  churchman-  [ 
ship”  or  covering  merely  the  avant-garde  of 
the  episcopal  tradition.  This  recent  contribu-  1 
tion  by  a distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Na-  I 
tional  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland,  how-  1 
ever,  provides  an  over-due  yet  worthy  con-  " 
tribution  from  the  Calvinistic  point  of  view  k 
and  our  appreciation  is  deepened  by  the  fact  n 
that  so  distinguished  a mind  as  Jean-Jacques  p 
von  Allmen  has  written  it.  In  five  solid  chap-  D 
ters,  the  author  who  is  a professor  on  the  f 
theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Neu-  He 
chatel,  discusses : The  Miracle  of  Preaching ; 
The  Two  Poles  of  Preaching;  The  Sermon  ji 
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in  Worship;  The  Preparation  of  the  Sermon; 
and  Preaching  as  the  Reformed  Church’s 
Contribution  to  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 
With  one  eye  upon  the  traditionally  large 
place  of  preaching  in  the  Reformed  tradition 
and  the  other  upon  the  contemporary  revival 
of  interest  in  liturgy,  Dr.  von  Allmen  brings 
both  emphases  into  sharp  focus  by  raising  a 
fresh  question : what  happens  when  we 
preach?  His  thinking  handles  preaching  al- 
ways within  the  act  of  worship  which  is  an 
existential  situation  of  grace.  Here  preach- 
ing rehearses  the  acts  of  God’s  grace  in  his- 
tory and  through  its  relationship  to  the  Sacra- 
ment it  reaches  towards  its  farther  pole,  the 
eschaton.  His  mind  ranges  over  many  cognate 
subjects  and  their  implications:  the  relation 
of  preaching  to  the  reading  of  Scripture  and 
to  the  Sacraments ; the  authority  of  the 
preacher ; preaching  as  translation ; Bult- 
mann  and  the  preacher;  and  the  centrality  of 
Christ  in  worship,  to  name  merely  a sampling 
of  the  writer’s  many  fruitful  insights. 

This  is  a brief  treatise,  but  it  can  not  be 
read  in  a hurry.  It  is  a closely  reasoned  digest 
of  a broad  span  of  related  ideas  in  the  con- 
temporary ferment  of  thought  in  worship 
and  preaching.  Few  recent  books  in  the  Re- 
formed tradition  afford  or  merit  such  rich 
dividends  from  a close  study. 

Donald  Macleod 

A Little  Exercise  for  Young  Theo- 
logians, by  Helmut  Thielicke,  with 
Foreword  by  Martin  E.  Marty.  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
1961.  Pp.  41.  $.95. 

In  the  Foreword,  Martin  E.  Marty  writes 
appreciatively  of  Helmut  Thielicke  whom  he 
describes  as  “practicing  theologian,”  “among 
the  greatest  preachers  in  the  world  today,” 
“rector  of  the  University  of  Hamburg,” 
“world  traveller,”  and  “story  teller.”  Also 
he  adds,  “few  are  his  peers  for  synthesizing 
respectable  scholarly  inquiry  and  informed 
practical  churchmanship”  (p.  ix).  Readers  of 
Dr.  Thielicke’s  books,  especially  The  Waiting 
Father  and  Nihilism,  will  agree  without  quali- 
fication with  Dr.  Marty’s  judgment. 

This  title  is  merely  a pamphlet,  translated 
in  an  easy  style  by  Charles  L.  Taylor,  but 


it  is  an  engaging  piece  of  writing.  It  is  de- 
scribed variously  as  “a  lesson  in  theological 
self-discipline”  or  “an  aside  to  a theological 
audience”  or  “eavesdropping  on  a lecture  we 
should  like  to  have  attended  in  person.”  It 
is  all  these,  and  mostly  like  a theological  edi- 
tion of  a C.  S.  Lewis  giving  bits  of  sound 
advice  to  young  divinity  students.  There  are 
thirteen  short  messages  which  tell  us  more 
about  how  to  act  as  young  theologians  and 
preachers  than  what  to  think.  Dr.  Thielicke 
is  eager  to  point  out  how  the  well-disciplined 
theologian  can  become  a practicing  church- 
man and  therefore  he  warns  against  the  haz- 
ards of  “theological  adolescence.”  “The  study 
of  theology,”  he  says,  “often  produces  over- 
grown youths  whose  internal  organs  have 
not  correspondingly  developed”  (p.  12).  Such 
a turn  of  mind  and  the  gamesmanship  that 
accompanies  it  can  easily  develop  into,  what 
he  calls,  “a  spiritual  disease.”  Therefore  he 
asks  for  a theology  to  become  current  that 
is  as  much  a witness  as  is  preaching  and 
whose  every  idea  is  a challenge  to  personal 
faith.  This  will  require  a return  to  the  second 
person  pronoun  rather  than  the  third  in 
theological  discussion,  for,  as  Anselm  put  it, 
“a  theological  thought  can  breathe  only  in  the 
atmosphere  of  dialogue  with  God”  (p.  34). 

This  little  treatise  can  be  read  in  a half- 
hour,  chiefly  because  the  range  and  sug- 
gestiveness of  its  critique  are  closely  com- 
pacted. Its  thrust  has  particular  relevance  to 
a Junior  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in 
seminary  or  to  a graduate  student  who  has 
returned  from  just  one  year’s  study  “abroad.” 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Inevitable  Encounter,  by  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  Elson.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1962.  Pp.  68. 
$2.25. 

The  series,  “Preaching  for  Today,”  now  in 
its  tenth  volume,  has  been  marked  by  a strong 
evangelical  thrust  and  a healthy  Christian 
optimism.  The  most  recent  contains  nine  ser- 
mons by  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  the  widely 
known  minister  of  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.  Whatever  may  be 
said  about  “religion  on  the  Potomac,”  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  these  sermons  are  a 
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genuine  witness  to  the  whole  gospel  of  the 
New  Testament.  Dr.  Elson  writes  in  a clear, 
chaste  literary  style,  which  has  become  such 
a rarity  among  “busy  pastors.”  He  states 
that  these  are  topical  sermons,  although  this 
is  not  the  consistent  format  of  his  preaching. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  indicate  any  attempt 
to  employ  the  clever  topic  or  the  smart  turn 
of  an  idea,  but  are  reminiscent  of  a sober 
Christian  witness. 

In  method,  Dr.  Elson  is  not  a devotee  of 
any  peculiar  homiletical  school.  His  preaching 
is  a fine  example  of  simplicity  in  the  service 
of  Christ’s  mission.  There  is  body  to  his 
message,  that  comes  not  only  from  Biblical 
resources  but  substance  drawn  from  histori- 
cal references  and  wide  reading.  Because  these 
sermons  are  consistently  Christocentric,  they 
have  a cutting  edge  by  which  the  flaws  and 
foibles  of  our  human  nature  are  opened  and 
exposed.  As  a preacher,  Dr.  Elson  is  always 
warmly  personal  in  his  approach  and  con- 
cern and  therefore  each  sermon  engages  us 
as  if  it  were  written  for  us  and  for  us  alone. 
Nevertheless,  this  individualizing  does  not 
overlook  the  crowd.  This  preacher  is  a 
churchman,  with  a well-rounded  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  church : its  worship 
and  the  timeliness  of  its  Gospel.  This  book 
is  very  worthwhile  reading  for  both  minister 
and  layman. 

Donald  Macleod 

Studia  Liturgica:  An  International 
Ecumenical  Quarterly  for  Liturgical 
Research  and  Renewal,  Volume  I, 
Numbers  I,  2,  and  3,  edited  by  Wiebe 
Vos.  Published  at  Nieuwendam  (Post- 
bus 2),  The  Netherlands.  Pp.  64,  per 
issue.  $3.65,  annually. 

The  appearance  of  an  international  and 
ecumenical  journal  in  the  field  of  liturgies  is 
welcomed  by  a widely  spread  group  of  in- 
terested readers.  Not  only  does  it  fill  a felt 
need  but  it  is  a significant  forward  step, 
because  it  is  on  the  liturgical  level  that 
ecumenicity  is  being  sharply  tested.  In  his 
initial  editorial,  Wiebe  Vos,  a pastor  of  the 
Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  says,  “The 
Ecumenical  Movement  can  no  longer  avoid 
the  study  of  Worship  in  its  widest  sense,  nor 


can  Worship  properly  be  studied  without 
ecumenical  co-operation.  ...  It  is  therefore 
the  first  purpose  of  this  new  Quarterly  to 
establish  a means  by  which  the  people  in  all 
the  churches,  who  are  dealing  with  liturgi- 
cal research  and  renewal,  can  meet  one  an- 
other and  exchange  ideas”  (p.  3).  A sixteen- 
member  editorial  board  brings  together  rep- 
resentatives from  Swiss  and  French  Re- 
formed, Scottish  Presbyterian,  Eastern  Or- 
thodox, German  Evangelical  Church,  Old 
Catholic,  Anglican  and  Lutheran  traditions 
from  ten  countries.  Also  an  extensive  ad- 
visory committee  and  a list  of  denominational 
correspondents  will  provide  notes  and  com- 
ments on  conferences  and  institutes  through- 
out the  world. 

The  emphasis  will  be  historical  and  theo- 
logical and  not  merely  the  practical  aspects 
of  liturgical  renewal.  A cross  section  of  the 
articles  in  the  three  numbers  of  volume  one 
indicates  the  range  and  depth  of  materials 
published : “Liturgy  as  Proclamation  of  the 
Word,”  Le  Saint-Esprit  dans  la  Liturgie, 
“The  Liturgical  Movement  and  Christian 
Unity,”  “Baptism,  and  Resurrection,”  and 
Gottesdienst  als  Teilnahme.  Contributors  in- 
clude such  well-known  liturgical  scholars  as 
Massey  Shepherd,  W.  D.  Maxwell,  J.  G. 
Davies,  Luther  D.  Reed,  Arnold  Allchin, 
and  Max  Thurian.  One  of  the  most  useful 
features  of  this  Quarterly  is  the  bibliographi- 
cal index  cards  accompanying  each  issue  and 
giving  summaries  of  recent  books  and  articles 
published  during  the  previous  months.  (Edi- 
torial Office:  Studia  Liturgica,  Mathenes- 
serlaan  301c,  Rotterdam,  Holland.  Circulation 
Office:  Postbus  2,  Nieuwendam,  Holland) 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Word  in  Worship,  by  Thomas 
H.  Keir.  Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York,  1962.  Pp.  150.  $3.50. 

Every  year  since  1921  the  Warrack  Lec- 
tures on  preaching  have  been  delivered  in  the 
Divinity  Schools  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  find  a 
new  approach  and  recent  volumes  of  these 
lectures  have  been  disappointingly  thin.  But 
this  latest  volume,  which  is  an  expansion  of 
the  lectures  given  in  i960,  is  worthy  of  a 
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place  among  the  more  outstanding  ones  in 
the  series.  The  author  is  minister  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Parish  Church,  Melrose,  Scotland, 
and  Convener  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
Committee  on  Public  Worship  and  Aids  to 
Devotion.  His  previous  book  Faith  and  Re- 
sponse, published  in  1948,  was  chosen  as  a 
book-of-the-month  by  the  English  Religious 
Book  Club,  and  the  same  qualities  of  forth- 
rightness and  provocative  thought  which 
marked  that  book  are  found  in  its  successor. 
Only  two  of  the  previous  Warrack  Lecturers 
have  dealt  with  worship : J.  R.  P.  Sclater  in 
The  Ptiblic  Worship  of  God  and  O.  B.  Milli- 
gan in  The  Ministry  of  Worship.  Dr.  Keir’s 
lectures  stress  the  essential  theological  basis 
of  preaching  and  worship  and  are  firmly 
rooted  in  the  historic  tradition  of  Reformed 
churches. 

The  author  pleads  for  an  order  of  worship 
conformable  with  the  primitive  eucharistic 
pattern  and  with  the  worship  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  which  has  a threefold  struc- 
ture. In  the  first  essential  act,  our  humble 
approach  to  God,  we  acknowledge  who  God 
is  and  what  we  are.  In  the  second  act,  the 
Word  of  God  is  heard  in  Scripture  and  ser- 
mon. The  third  act  is  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Upper  Room,  either  the  Communion  or  the 
thanksgiving  and  intercession  that  follow  as 
response  to  the  Word.  Dr.  Keir  discusses  the 
vagrant  Word  of  God  abroad  in  the  world, 
the  Word  as  canalized  in  the  liturgies,  the 
Word  as  winged  in  the  people’s  religious 
song,  and  the  Word  as  the  occasion  of  en- 
counter. Though  these  lectures  are  not  con- 
cerned with  homiletical  techniques,  in  passing 
the  author  offers  many  texts  and  subjects  for 
sermons.  His  wide  range  of  reading  provides 
us  with  many  fine  illustrations  and  quota- 
tions. The  use  of  the  Christian  Year,  the 
place  of  imagination  in  preaching,  and  the 
selection  of  suitable  music  for  worship  are 
all  dealt  with  in  a fresh  and  interesting  way. 
This  book  will  be  of  value  to  all  ministers 
who  are  concerned  with  the  relation  of  preach- 
ing to  its  liturgical  context. 

John  Bishop 

What  Is  a Christian ? by  A.  Leonard 
Griffith.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1962.  Pp.  223.  $3.00. 


This  is  the  first  book  of  sermons  published 
by  the  present  minister  of  the  City  Temple, 
London,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Leslie  D.  Weath- 
erhead  in  that  historic  Church  in  October, 
i960.  Prior  to  that  he  was  minister  for  ten 
years  of  Chalmers  United  Church  in  Ottawa, 
Canada.  Although  these  twenty-one  sermons 
are  long  by  present  day  standards,  they  are 
well  constructed  with  clear  and  easily  re- 
membered divisions.  They  are  well  illus- 
trated, especially  from  biography,  though 
some  of  the  quotations  seem  unduly  long, 
and  would  not  be  followed  too  easily  when 
given  from  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Griffith  is  fully 
alive  to  today’s  problems  and  needs  and  pre- 
sents the  full-orbed  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the 
only  answer.  The  teaching  of  these  sermons 
is  soundly  Biblical  and  theological.  The  chief 
criticism  of  them  is  that  many  of  the  sentences 
are  very  long  and  involved  and  hence  they 
lack  that  lightness  of  touch  and  vivid  imagi- 
nation which  marked  his  predecessor’s  preach- 
ing, though  Dr.  Weatherhead  commends  the 
book  unreservedly  in  a very  generous  Fore- 
word. The  sermons  which  appealed  most  to 
this  reviewer  are  a Whitsunday  message  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  “Our  Helper  in  the  Chris- 
tian Life” ; a sermon  entitled  “A  Gospel  for 
the  Middle-Aged,”  which  reaches  a class  often 
neglected  in  our  preaching;  a study  of  the 
man  outside  the  Church,  based  on  the  story 
of  the  Roman  centurion;  and  a fresh  treat- 
ment of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
entitled,  “Three  Philosophies  of  Life.” 
Preachers  will  find  this  a stimulating  and 
thought-provoking  book,  with  an  abundance 
of  material  which  may  start  them  on  ser- 
mons of  their  own. 

John  Bishop 

Songster  of  Westminster — Marshall, 
Morgan  and  Scott,  London,  i960.  Pp. 
104.  10s.  6d. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Bulletin  there 
appeared  a review  of  the  biography  of  Dr. 
Sangster  by  his  son,  Paul,  which  will  take 
its  place  among  the  truly  great  clerical  biog- 
raphies. Soon  after  Sangster’s  death  this 
biographical  sketch  by  an  anonymous  writer 
was  published.  It  is  well  written  and  provides 
within  the  compass  of  seventy  pages  a con- 
venient outline  of  the  life  and  ministry  of 
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one  of  Methodism’s  greatest  preachers.  It  was 
said  of  John  Fletcher  of  Madeley  that  “his 
whole  life  was  a sermon.”  This  was  true  of 
Sangster  and  never  more  so  than  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  when,  although  his 
voice  was  silenced  by  the  onslaught  of  a rare 
and  incurable  disease,  he  continued  his  min- 
istry by  writing  and  organizing  a Prayer  Cell 
Movement. 

This  brief  sketch  is  followed  by  the  me- 
morial address  given  in  the  Westminster 
Central  Hall,  scene  of  Sangster’s  ministry 
from  1939  to  1955,  on  June  3,  i960,  by  his 
lifelong  friend,  a lay  preacher,  Professor  H. 
Cecil  Pawson.  Also  included  in  the  volume  is 
an  extract  from  Sangster’s  book,  The  Secret 
of  Radiant  Life,  entitled,  “How  to  Begin 
Clean,”  and  a sermon,  “This  Britain,” 
preached  on  New  Year’s  Sunday,  1953,  which 
hit  the  headlines  and  was  carried  in  full  in 
several  national  newspapers  and  deals  with 
the  question,  “What  would  a revival  of  re- 
ligion do  for  this  country?”  It  reveals  the 
burning  passion  of  Sangster’s  life : to  win 
men  for  Christ.  The  volume  ends  with  another 
fine  sermon,  “And  After  Death — What?”, 
from  a volume  of  wartime  meditations  now 
out  of  print.  This  little  book  will  be  treas- 
ured by  all  who  heard  Sangster  preach  or 
have  read  his  books,  for  it  shows  how  he 
commended  Christ  both  by  word  and  by  life. 

John  Bishop 

Moral  Education  in  Family,  School, 
and  Church,  by  C.  Eugene  Conover. 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1962. 
Pp.  144.  $3.00. 

Occasionally,  in  the  flood  of  materials  deal- 
ing with  the  church’s  teaching  ministry,  a 
volume  appears  that  attempts  to  revive  con- 
cern for  character  education.  Since  serious 
consideration  of  character  education  in  the 
context  of  a theologically  oriented  Christian 
education  has  become  almost  taboo,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  come  across  a book  like  this  one 
of  Professor  Conover’s,  an  unabashed  attempt 
to  renew  interest  in  moral  and  character  edu- 
cation. 

The  book  is  addressed  mainly,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, to  the  contemporary  college  world. 
Yet  the  emphasis  is  upon  morality  in  an  in- 


tensively practical  sense,  rather  than  upon 
ethics  in  a more  theoretical  framework.  The 
concern  is  with  practical  moral  failure  along 
the  whole  continuum  of  human  relations  from 
the  individual’s  value  system  to  the  conduct 
of  international  affairs.  Basic  practical  ques- 
tions are  raised.  What  can  be  done  about  this 
moral  failure?  What  resources  are  available 
for  dealing  with  it?  Where  may  responsi- 
bility for  action  be  localized? 

Professor  Conover’s  position  is  that  “the 
goal  of  morality  is  at  once  social  and  indi- 
vidual: an  ordered  and  just  society,  provid- 
ing as  much  freedom  as  possible  for  indi- 
vidual persons  who  accept  and  fulfill  their 
obligations,  and  achieving  peace  so  far  as  this 
is  attainable”  (p.  50).  Moral  education  in 
his  view  aims  at  the  direction  of  human 
energies  toward  social  and  constructive  goals, 
the  development  of  mature  and  dependable 
character,  and  the  enlistment  of  every  per- 
son in  the  struggle  for  good  against  evil. 

Moral  education  is  seen  as  a part  of  the 
process  of  enculturation,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  generation  acquire  the  human 
heritage  (including  the  convictions,  prin- 
ciples, and  wisdom  about  life  in  their  tradi-  j 
tion),  learn  the  attitudes  associated  with  the 
language  of  morality,  understand  their  moral 
obligations,  take  public  vows  of  acceptance 
of  political,  moral,  and  religious  obligations 
and  loyalties,  and  assume  responsibility  for 
civilization.  Training  from  earliest  childhood 
is  essential,  with  conscious  induction  into 
both  heritage  and  responsibilities. 

Because  “the  inclination  to  do  evil  as  well 
as  good  persists  even  among  those  who  are 
encouraged  to  grow  according  to  the  spirit 
and  principle  of  morality”  (p.  61),  conform- 
ity to  social  expectations  or  acceptance  of  a 1 
religious  code  or  a moral  theory  are  not 
enough.  “Moral  education  depends  in  the 
final  analysis  upon  the  response  and  deci- 
sion of  the  learner”  (p.  61). 

In  the  first  years  of  life,  moral  education  j 
is  largely  by  indirection.  The  child  may  be- 
come habituated  to  moral  behavior  through' 
the  influence  of  a positive  moral  climate  that1 
surrounds  him.  Later,  indirection  is  sup- 
planted by  processes  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  which  the  individual  participates  con-* 
sciously  and  responsibly.  These  conscious' 
processes  are  directed  toward  the  formation 
of  conscience,  respect  and  sympathy  for  other' 
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persons,  reasonableness,  responsible  self-con- 
trol, and  courage.  The  processes  themselves 
include  provision  of  a high  standard  of 
achievement  at  which  the  individual  may  aim, 
provision  of  good  moral  models,  private  and 
group  “coaching,”  and  the  presence  of  per- 
sons of  challengingly  high  morality.  Musical 
education  is  cited  as  analogous  to  moral  edu- 
cation, and  is  analyzed  carefully  for  the  spe- 
cific processes  involved  (pp.  65-66). 

In  localizing  responsibility  for  moral  edu- 
cation, the  strategy  advocated  is  that  of  mak- 
ing better  use  of  the  institutions  already  de- 
voted to  moral  education.  Major  attention  is 
given  to  the  use  of  the  family,  the  school, 
and  the  church.  One  of  Professor  Conover’s 
suggestions  is  that  colleges  and  universities 
appoint  professors  of  morals,  “including  in 
‘morals’  the  moral  convictions,  ideals,  and 
normative  evaluations  of  conduct  found  in  the 
major  philosophies  and  religions  of  mankind. 
One  of  their  functions  would  be  the  organi- 
zation of  the  knowledge  concerning  moral 
ideals  and  conduct,  past  and  contemporary, 
which  is  now  available  but  compartmentalized 
in  such  varied  branches  of  knowledge  as  an- 
thropology, archaeology,  history,  jurispru- 
dence, literature,  medicine,  philosophy,  po- 
litical science,  psychology,  religion,  and  so- 
ciology. Another  task  would  be  the  teaching 
of  courses  in  the  history  of  morals  and  in 
ethics  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  varied 
professional  groups  in  our  society  whose  re- 
sponsibilities and  decisions  are  of  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  future”  (pp.  84-85). 

The  church’s  role  in  moral  education  is 
important  since  morality  requires  religious 
sanctions  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  effectively, 
and  since  the  Christian  church  is  an  institu- 
tion capable  of  providing  such  sanctions  in- 
dependent of  the  state,  whose  moral  sanctions 
might  prove  dangerous  and  arbitrarily  restric- 
tive of  freedom.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
church’s  moral  influence  is  actually  declining, 
and  that  both  religious  and  moral  teachings 
have  an  “unreality”  (p.  117)  and  “ghostly 
:haracter”  (p.  118)  about  them,  there  are 
:ontributions  that  the  church  can  make  : train- 
ng  in  what  it  means  to  be  religious  and  in 
seeing  our  culture  in  the  light  of  religious 
aith,  much  clearer  guidance  in  what  is  good 
ind  evil  and  training  in  the  analysis  of  sources 
i>f  good  and  evil,  presentation  of  a way  of  life 
I hat  may  be  recommended  to  young  people, 


and  insisting  that  responsibility  to  God  take 
precedence  over  other  obligations.  The  church 
thus  has  a real  role  in  moral  education,  but 
it  is  supplementary  to  that  of  the  school, 
with  its  time  and  trained  staff,  and  the  home, 
where  basic  attitudes  and  values  are  formed 
in  the  early  years. 

The  chapter  on  “ ‘Moralism’  and  Moral 
Education”  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  Professor  Conover  demonstrates  that 
the  reaction  against  “moralism,”  for  all  its 
values,  has  gone  too  far.  He  sets  up  signposts 
for  preventing  anti-moralism’s  producing  a 
decline  in  morality.  “Moralism”  in  its  current 
usage  refers  to  “moral  principles,  laws,  or 
customs  that  have  become  external  and  op- 
pressive, and  that  threaten  the  genuineness 
and  the  creativity  of  the  inner  life  of  the  in- 
dividual person”  (p.  87).  Criticism  of  moral- 
ism has  come  from  existential  philosophy, 
depth  psychology,  the  social  sciences,  Protes- 
tant theology,  educational  philosophy,  and 
from  other  sources.  There  is  a soundness  and 
health  in  the  objections  of  the  critics,  yet 
“the  effects  of  these  objections  to  moralism 
include  reactions  against  morality  itself”  (p. 
99).  The  anti-moralism  forces  have  missed 
the  point.  “The  central  moral  problem  of  our 
time  is  not  that  of  introducing  humaneness 
into  a rigid  morality.  It  is  rather  that  of  teach- 
ing the  basic  spirit  and  purpose  of  morality, 
and  the  standards  by  which  good  and  evil 
can  be  recognized.  For  people  are  now  ask- 
ing why  they  should  accept  the  claims  and 
responsibilities  of  the  moral  life  as  individu- 
als, as  groups,  as  nations,  and  how  they  can 
distinguish  good  and  evil”  (p.  100). 

A moral  education,  carried  on  in  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  of  moralism,  has  these 
characteristics:  (1)  its  goal  is  the  training 
of  persons  who  freely  accept  their  moral 
responsibilities;  (2)  it  seeks  to  avoid  harsh 
and  condemnatory  attitudes  and  punishments 
which  alienate  persons  from  the  life  of  or- 
ganized society;  and  (3)  it  maintains  a fun- 
damental honesty  and  realism  about  our- 
selves and  our  moral  situation.  Professor 
Conover  is  dead  serious  about  the  inade- 
quacy of  any  religion  that  avoids  in  any 
way  its  moral  task : “Without  moral  serious- 
ness and  relevance,  a religion  becomes  senti- 
mental and  loses  its  influence”  (p.  105). 

This  book  is  a timely  and  welcome  reminder 
to  give  renewed  attention  to  the  building  of 
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personal  character  and  moral  strength.  So  far 
as  this  aspect  of  the  problem  is  concerned, 
the  only  failure  of  the  book  is  that  it  does  not 
crystallize  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  process  of  character  education.  The 
process  hinted  at  is  behavioristic  and  non- 
cognitive,  leaning  heavily  on  socialization. 
This  is  manifestly  inadequate  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  ideal  of  the  moral  person  de- 
lineated in  the  book.  Had  the  author  been 
more  explicit  on  this  point,  he  might  have 
been  led  to  provide  methodological  suggestions 
that  would  have  been  better  informed  educa- 
tionally. 

The  fundamental  critical  problem,  however, 
is  the  inadequacy  of  such  a conception  of 
personal  character  and  moral  strength  in  face 
of  the  moral  issues,  problems,  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  times.  Personal  morality  is  no 
match  for  the  power-oriented  pressures  that 
persons,  groups,  and  nations  are  forced  to 
cope  with  daily.  One  supports  the  idea  of 
the  development  of  sturdiness  of  personality 
and  right  conduct  in  personal  life,  and  one 
insists  that  church,  home,  and  school  not 
shirk  the  duty  of  such  training.  But  contem- 
porary moral  failure  exists  significantly  at 
a level  where  such  qualities  are  largely  ir- 
relevant. 

A sturdy  “moral”  people  may  not  even  see 
the  necessity  for  the  renunciation  of  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy,  nor  of  the 
necessity  for  the  reduction  of  the  barriers  of 
national  sovereignty  in  the  interests  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  for  the  world’s 
peoples.  These  same  upright  people  may  feel 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  communism  is 
through  an  aloof  moral  superiority,  which 
they  believe  they  possess,  and  which  they  do 
not  doubt  is  the  kind  of  “defense”  that  will 
“win  out  in  the  end.”  Their  “sturdiness”  may 
even  necessarily  imply  in  their  minds  the 
multiplication  of  national  armed  strength.  Yet 
in  our  day  morality  cannot  even  begin  with- 
out the  recognition  of  the  utter  immorality 
of  war.  Armed  strength  in  a world  like  ours 
is  primarily  a threat  to  morality.  Acceptance 
of  war  in  a nuclear  age  is  a corrosive  on  per- 
sonal character  and  provides  an  ultimately 
illusory  security.  (The  alert  observer  will 
look  here  for  the  reasons  for  the  contem- 
porary moral  decline.)  Morality  begins  with 
the  realistic  facing  of  ourselves  as  we  are, 
our  world  as  it  is,  and  the  purpose  of  God 


in  redemption.  The  task  of  Christianity  moral- 
ity is  that  of  effecting  reconciliation  of  these 
three.  An  adequate  moral  stance  rejects  the 
notion  that  personal  morality,  necessary  as 
it  is  in  order  that  we  may  live  with  our- 
selves and  our  near  neighbors,  has  any  trans- 
ference value  to  the  world  of  global  social 
morality. 

One  also  misses  in  this  book  any  hint  of 
the  great  moral  sensitivity  and  strength  be- 
ing developed  and  expressed  through  the 
arts.  In  modern  poetry,  drama,  and  sculpture 
in  particular  there  is  a deep  moral  sensitivity, 
a probing  of  what  is  for  what  is,  and  ex- 
pression of  profoundly  felt  shock  at  wrong 
and  injustice  and  a refusal  to  condone  them, 
a vision  of  truth  and  good  in  global  moral 
terms,  and  an  openness  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  hard  moral  implications  of  the  human 
situation.  Moral  courage  is  bred  in  human 
sensitivity  and  value,  informed  on  the  one 
hand  by  stark  realism,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  transcendent  and  incarnate  love  of  God 
in  Christ  that  is  man’s  ultimate  and  daily 
empowering. 

D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 

Christian  Education  in  Theological 
Focus,  by  George  M.  Schreyer.  Chris- 
tian Education  Press  (United  Church 
Press),  Philadelphia,  1962.  Pp.  viii  + 
21 1.  $3.95. 

Of  late  years  the  discussion  of  Christian 
education’s  basic  issues  has  been  engaged  in 
by  theologians  and  biblical  scholars  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  Christian  education  theor- 
ists and  practitioners  on  the  other.  The  theo- 
logians and  biblical  scholars,  once  highly 
critical  of  prevailing  points  of  view  and  prac- 
tice, are  now  to  some  extent  tackling  the 
constructive  task  of  saying  what  the  founda- 
tions and  their  implications  are  for  the  edu- 
cational field.  Christian  educators  have  broad- 
ened and  deepened  their  approach  so  that 
their  theoretical  orientation  and  practical  ; 
stewardship  may  express  theological  and  bib-  : 
lical  awareness.  We  have  reached  a point  of 
real  promise. 

Inevitably,  popular  and  semi-popular  vol-  , 
umes  will  appear  in  which  this  shift  in  orien- 
tation is  taken  for  granted,  volumes  that 
address  themselves  to  the  problem  of  inter- 
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preting  the  new  Christian  education  under- 
standings and  indicating  what  they  may  mean 
at  the  parish  operational  level.  Professor 
Schreyer’s  book  is  such  a volume.  He  ex- 
plains what  he  sees  as  a tenable  theological 
focus  for  Christian  education,  examines  the 
nature  and  potential  of  the  human  self  as  a 
key  factor  in  the  Christian  education  trans- 
action, reinterprets  aims  and  means,  and  out- 
lines specific  guides  and  programs  for  dealing 
with  organized  group  life  (home,  church, 
and  community)  in  the  new  Christian  educa- 
tion context.  The  treatment  is  simple  and 
carefully  analytical. 

The  critical  decisions  that  claim  attention 
in  this  book  are  theological  and  psychologi- 
cal, in  a rather  specialized  and  limited  sense. 
The  theological  stance  that  is  adopted  is  ex- 
plained against  the  background  of  Christian 
education  theorists  alone.  No  theologians  or 
biblical  scholars  are  developed  systematically 
as  sources.  On  the  psychological  side,  several 
current  schools  of  psychology  are  dependent 
upon,  but  not  all  (there  is  little  recognition 
of  gestalt  or  depth  psychology  and  a heavy 
dependence  on  physiological  psychology  and 
behaviorism),  and  the  sociological,  anthropo- 
logical, and  communications  disciplines  are 
not  represented  as  foundations. 

The  theological  stance  is  that  of  a mod- 
erate supernaturalism.  Christian  education  is 
defined  as  “the  process  of  guiding  and  edu- 
cating persons  toward  Christlike  changes 
through  an  educative  and  redemptive  growth 
which  meets  their  needs  and  is  based  upon 
relationship  experiences  with  God  and  a 
Spirit-imbued  community  of  individuals”  (p. 
37).  Commenting  on  the  definition,  the  au- 
thor says  that  it  “centers  in  a philosophy  that 
is  moderate.  It  seeks  to  stop  the  pendulum 
before  it  reaches  the  radical  extremes  of 
humanism  on  the  one  side  and  deism  (stress- 
ing a wholly  transcendent  God)  on  the 
other.  It  supports  a reasonable  belief  in  God’s 
immanence,  though  it  seeks  to  avoid  an  over- 
emphasis on  this  aspect  to  the  hurt  of  God’s 
transcendency.  . . . Christian  education  must 
acknowledge  that  God  is  above  and  at  the 
same  time  relevant  and  available  to  people 
who  respond  to  his  presence  and  revelation” 
(PP-  38-39)- 

This  theological  stance  is  adopted  after 
consideration  of  two  perspectives  that  have 
''{dominated  Christian  education  thinking  in 


recent  times.  The  first  perspective  is  labelled 
“social-liberal”  and  is  explained  with  ref- 
erence to  the  thought  of  George  A.  Coe, 
William  C.  Bower,  Harrison  S.  Elliott,  Har- 
ry C.  Munro,  Ernest  J.  Chave,  and  Sophia 
L.  Fahs.  (One  of  the  useful  things  in  this 
book  are  the  vignettes  on  the  thought  of 
these  often-overlooked  theorists.)  Acknowl- 
edging that  there  are  two  major  modes  among 
those  who  look  at  Christian  education  in 
social-liberal  perspective,  summaries  of  “per- 
sonalistic  views”  and  “naturalistic  views”  are 
provided. 

The  second  perspective  is  labelled  “theo- 
logical-supernatural” and  is  represented  here 
by  H.  Shelton  Smith,  James  D.  Smart,  Lew- 
is J.  Sherrill,  and  Randolph  C.  Miller.  (The 
vignettes  here  are  again  very  valuable.)  This 
group  is  considered  sufficiently  of  one  mind 
to  be  summarized  together  in  a statement 
that  emphasizes  the  sovereignty  of  God,  reve- 
lation, the  sin  and  redemption  of  man,  the 
Spirit-filled  community,  the  Bible,  and  the 
supporting  role  of  Christian  education. 

In  working  through  to  a tenable  position, 
the  author  finds  it  possible  to  cite  “basic 
harmonies”  where  others  have  seen  either 
elements  of  conflict  or  lack  of  connection : 
between  the  Christian  faith  and  education, 
between  the  teaching-learning  process  and 
evangelism,  between  revelation  and  the  cur- 
riculum content,  between  God  and  growing 
persons,  and  between  the  “I-Thou”  concept 
and  Christian  fellowship  interpreted  in  terms 
of  socialization. 

On  the  psychological  side,  a pessimistic 
view  of  man  is  rejected  in  favor  of  a view 
that  emphasizes  man’s  potentialities,  his  free- 
dom and  limitations,  the  development  of  hu- 
man worth  in  relationships,  self-transcend- 
ence, and  God  as  the  answer  to  man’s  predica- 
ment. Self  and  environment  are  recognized  as 
co-factors  in  development  and  education. 

In  dealing  with  Christian  learning,  the  au- 
thor is  correct  in  his  analysis  of  the  roles  of 
the  teacher,  the  learner,  and  God  himself  in 
Christian  education,  but  his  heavy  emphasis 
upon  Thorndike  in  learning  theory,  his  genetic 
approach  to  conceptual  learning,  and  his 
moralistic  handling  of  motivation  leave  one 
with  real  misgivings  about  the  usefulness  of 
this  part  of  the  book  to  anyone  who  is  try- 
ing to  work  out  a consistent  approach  to 
learning  in  Christian  education.  Personality, 
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learning,  and  motivation  theories  are  develop- 
ing in  the  most  exciting  and  fruitful  way  at 
the  present  time,  but  none  of  this  is  re- 
flected in  this  volume. 

Once  the  theological  and  psychological 
backgrounds  for  Christian  education  have 
been  dealt  with,  the  rest  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  objectives  and  principles  for  cur- 
riculum and  administration.  The  sweep  of 
concerns  is  broad,  and  much  of  the  guidance 
that  is  given  is  sound  and  practical.  The  au- 
thor is  particularly  sound  in  his  discussion 
of  the  role  of  a “basic  objective”  in  Christian 
education.  One  does  become  weary  after  a 
bit  of  numbered  lists,  the  internal  logic  of 
which  is  occasionally  rather  elusive,  but  the 
persevering  reader  is  rewarded  by  finding 
many  practical  ideas. 

One  of  the  valuable  contributions  of  the 
book  is  the  care  that  the  author  has  given  to 
precise  definitions  of  terms,  and  their  con- 
sistent use  throughout.  This  is  true  of  “Chris- 
tian education,”  “curriculum,,”  “learning,” 
“church,”  “Christian  home,”  and  others.  The 
author  is  also  to  be  commended  on  his  con- 
sistent attempt  to  keep  his  suggestions  in 
theological  focus,  as  the  title  of  the  book 
promises.  It  is  the  limitations  in  the  theology 
itself,  an  even  more  pronounced  inadequacy 
on  the  behavioral  side,  and  the  selection  of 
an  audience  with  little  theoretical  background, 
that  limits  its  contribution  to  the  current  dis- 
cussions in  the  field. 

D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 

Religious  Education:  The  Founda- 
tions and  Practice  of  Nurture,  by  J. 
Donald  Butler.  Harper  and  Row,  New 
York  and  Evanston,  1962.  Pp.  302. 
$5-50- 

Among  the  volumes  which  appear  regular- 
ly to  re-describe  or  re-interpret  the  broad 
spectrum  of  concerns  in  religious  education, 
Dr.  Butler’s  most  recent  work  will  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
comprehensible.  The  book  presents  a cogent 
organization  of  a great  range  of  material ; 
nearly  every  major  aspect  of  religious  educa- 
tion is  touched  upon  in  this  eighteen-chapter 
series  of  synoptic  statements. 

The  hinge  in  the  development  of  the  book 


is  the  chapter  entitled,  “The  Religious  Educa- 
tion Movement  and  Its  Sequels.”  This  chap- 
ter concludes  Butler’s  interesting  account  of 
the  history  of  religious  education  and  moves 
the  discussion  into  an  analysis  of  foundations 
and  practices.  There  is  an  apparently  inten- 
tional avoidance  of  technical  analyses  which 
would  be  appreciated  only  by  the  specialist. 
Biblical  studies,  theology,  philosophy,  psy- 
chology and  sociology  are  all  treated  with 
clarity  at  a level  of  generalization  which 
puts  the  uninformed  reader  into  at  least  an 
inquiring  relationship  with  all  the  various 
disciplines  which  comprise  the  foundations 
of  nurture.  Dr.  Butler  is  considerably  longer 
on  foundations  than  on  practice,  but  his 
suggestions  for  teaching  methods,  curricu- 
lum and  administration  are  sound  and  up-to- 
date. 

The  major  value  of  the  book  as  an  intro- 
ductory digest  of  the  leading  issues  in  re- 
ligious education  suggests  the  major  weak- 
ness of  the  book.  In  avoiding  the  complexities 
of  issues,  Dr.  Butler,  it  seems,  has  been 
forced  to  substitute  clear  arrangements  of 
materials  for  analytical  interpretations  of 
them.  Furthermore  there  is  relatively  little 
insight  generated  by  the  arrangements  them- 
selves because  of  the  level  of  non-technical 
generality  Dr.  Butler  seeks  to  maintain. 
Moreover,  there  is  a noticeable  lack  of  in- 
sight which  is  due  to  the  absence  of  any 
explicit  interpretative  principle  or  rationale 
which  draws  the  foundations  and  practice  in- 
to a systematic  interrelatedness.  In  addition 
there  are  minor  weaknesses  such  as  a free- 
floating  “essence  of  the  Church,”  an  ambiva- 
lence about  “theory”  (it  is  valid  in  concep- 
tualizations of  personality  and  learning,  but 
not  valid  in  conceptualizations  of  religious 
education),  and  a failure  to  subject  the 
Church  to  the  same  sociological  scrutiny  that 
is  directed  to  the  “secular”  order. 

As  a series  of  introductions  to  topics  in 
religious  education,  the  book  is  excellent,  but 
it  should  not  be  read  for  fresh  insight  or 
with  the  expectation  that  the  book  as  a total- 
ity carries  some  message. 

James  E.  Loder 

Psychology  and  the  Teaching 
Church,  by  Jesse  H.  Ziegler.  Abing- 
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don  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1962.  Pp. 
125.  $2.75. 

The  place  of  psychology  as  a foundation 
for  theoretical  thinking  about  Christian  edu- 
cation is  by  no  means  clear-cut.  Many  con- 
temporary treatments  of  the  subject  offer  the 
reader  one  or  both  of  two  responses : either 
he  feels  suddenly  surrounded  by  a vacuum, 
or  he  finds  himself  in  a phrase  maze  which 
all  too  closely  resembles  the  confusion  which 
compelled  him  to  take  up  and  read  in  the 
first  place.  Dr.  Ziegler  offers  a series  of 
studies  which  are  not  vacuous  and  often  pro- 
vide some  clear  direction  through  the  maze 
of  psycho-theological  reflections  that  plague 
so  many  attempts  to  build  theories  of  Chris- 
tian education. 

Dr.  Ziegler  makes  an  attempt  to  scan  sev- 
eral psychological  viewpoints,  but  as  he 
moves  toward  a theory  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, his  thinking  acquires  a distinctly  neo- 
Freudian  aroma.  He  concludes  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  with  an  introduction 
to  what  might  be  called  a conflict  theory  of 
educational  procedure.  Here  he  explicates 
some  challenging  and  inspiring  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  psychological  understandings 
in  the  educational  ministry.  The  major  value 
of  this  book  lies  in  its  vigorous  attempt  to 
draw  the  attention  of  Christian  educators  to 
the  careful  studies  of  conflict  and  its  poten- 
tially great  pedagogical  value,  as  described 
by  contemporary  psychological  thought.  Such 
studies  are  too  often  ignored  by  authors  in 
this  field. 

The  number  of  psychological  issues  under- 
taken for  examination  is  fairly  satisfying, 
Dr.  Ziegler  comments  on  personality  theory, 
l learning  theory,  group  process,  and  develop- 
mental psychology.  However,  there  is  no 
discernible  line  of  argument  or  method  of 
inquiry  or  superordinate  perspective  which 
can  be  found  as  the  reader  moves  from  one 
chapter  to  the  next.  Indeed  it  is  not  possible 
to  see  any  necessary  connection  between  the 
concluding  chapter  and  those  that  preceded 
it;  it  is  even  possible  to  doubt  that  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  are  necessarily  supportive  of 
the  concluding  section  which  moves  “toward 
theory.”  The  selection  of  materials  for  the 
various  sections  seems  a bit  arbitrary  and 
luncritical.  For  instance,  the  reader  might  jus- 
tifiably wonder  whether  Theories  of  Personal- 


ity by  Hall  and  Lindzey  provides  the  most 
adequate  treatment  of  personality  theory  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  if  Dr.  Ziegler 
would  work  more  from  primary  sources  in- 
stead of  simply  referring  the  reader  to  the 
Hall  and  Lindzey  theory-matching  machine. 

Such  criticisms,  however,  are  peripheral  to 
the  value  of  the  book  as  an  introduction.  If 
it  is  read  with  the  assumption  that  these 
chapters  are  “working  papers,”  and  do  not 
present  any  unified  or  systematic  approach 
to  the  subject,  then  the  deficiencies  of  the 
volume  as  a totality  do  not  obscure  its  value 
as  a collection  of  penetrating  and  exciting 
viewpoints  and  suggestions. 

James  E.  Loder 

Religious  Drama:  Ends  and  Means, 
by  Harold  Ehrensperger.  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1962.  Pp.  287. 
$6.00. 

This  new  book  by  the  author  of  Conscience 
on  Stage,  1947,  gives  a thoroughly  satisfying, 
up-to-date  perspective  on  religious  drama.  Dr. 
Ehrensperger  begins  with  a broad  look  at  the 
whole  field  of  dramatic  expression,  and  his 
opening  section,  entitled  “The  Meaning  of 
the  Dramatic,”  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  book.  Then  he  discusses  religious 
drama — its  definition,  history,  uses,  and  pro- 
duction requirements.  The  final  section  (to- 
gether with  appendices  which  cover  no  of 
the  287  pages)  provides  a kind  of  handbook 
for  producers  and  directors  of  church  plays. 

Dr.  Ehrensperger  points  out  that  religious 
drama  is  an  experience  calculated  to  affect 
audience  and  players  in  creative  ways.  He 
stresses  the  significance  of  dedication  and 
depth  involvement  on  the  part  of  those  who 
attend  and  those  who  perform.  This  emphasis 
is  eloquently  summed  up  where  he  says, 
“Religious  drama  is  not  a kind  of  drama,  it 
is  a quality  of  drama  . . . inherent  in  the 
process  of  production  itself.”  Thus,  he  makes 
all  serious  and  dedicated  drama  religious 
drama,  and  incidentally  pays  a debt  to  the 
many  fine  artists  who  have  never  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  to  distinguish  the  “sacred” 
from  the  “secular”  theatre.  (Nor  do  humor 
and  comedy  suffer  anathema.  Ehrensperger 
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declares : “The  lack  of  humor  in  religious 
drama  is  one  of  its  most  serious  deficiencies. 
. . . It  is  a catharsis  that  religion  and  the 
Church  need.”) 

This  book  will  serve  as  an  excellent  start- 
ing point  for  any  course  in  religious  drama. 
It  will  also  give  a teacher  or  director  secure 
perspective  at  every  step,  in  study  or  pro- 
duction of  church  plays. 


The  lengthy  Appendix  C — “The  Director’s 
Play  List” — is  introduced  as  . . the  codified 
‘advice’  of  the  people  in  the  country  who  have 
done  the  best  work  in  religious  drama.” 
This  quotation  may  contain  a questionable 
value  judgment.  Certainly  some  of  the  “ad- 
vice” will  best  be  taken  with  that  cliche 
grain  of  salt. 

William  Brower 
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